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A Governed World 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may ke said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 


other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
sable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

II. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interne- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


RIENDS OF THIS SOCIETY will wish to know that its 
F aan for $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has met with a 
kindly and generous response. There remains a little 
over $5,000 yet to be raised, and that within the next 
few weeks, before the amount can be completed. 





= ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society will be held in Wash- 
ington, Friday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o’clock. 





OT ONLY the members, but any friends of the 

American Peace Society, are urged to furnish the 
Editor with any information calculated to promote the 
cause of an international peace of justice. At no time 
throughout its century of effort has its program and 
policies been so openly advocated by men in positions of 
political authority as now. The opportunity for con- 
structive effort is before the American Peace Society 
as never before. The organized intelligence and good- 
will of men may now be expected to turn once more to 
the overthrow of the system that threatens and wrecks 
the hopes of the world. But every unit of energy is 
needed. 7 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE A VICTORY 
FOR RIGHT THINKING 


N HIS MESSAGE, delivered personally to the extraordi- 
I nary session of the 67th Congress, ‘Tuesday, April 12, 
President Harding spoke to the world the hope and 
conscience of thinking America. 

It is common sense, a kind of sense that is never too 
common, to begin the job of reconstruction by putting 
our “own house in order.” Surely our expenditures 
must be well within the limits of our national income, 
and our war debt “must be cared for in orderly fund- 
ing and gradual liquidation.” Our expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 a year constitutes an “unbearable bur- 
den.” In the absence of international agreements upon 
tariff regulations, we are even willing to accede, for the 
present, to the President’s insistence upon “the policy 
A national budget system is a plain 
The 
trade must be removed, and so on down the list. 
reference to the attitude of the government toward our 


of protection.” 


unnatural restrictions 


demand. upon 


business 
In his 


returned soldiers, the President reveals an acquaintance 
with the best in our social philosophy when he says, “We 
must strengthen rather than weaken the moral fiber of 
the beneficiaries, and humanize all efforts so that re- 
habilitation shall be attended by respiritualization.” 
Yes, “Congress ought to wipe the stain of barbaric 
lynching from the banners of a free and orderly repre- 
sentative democracy.” All this is plain horse sense. 
But it is the President’s conception of international 
relations that most concerns readers of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. 
ture upon the military branch of our government; he 


He has heard the call for reduced expendi- 


“is in accord with the wish to eliminate the burden of 
heavy armament,” and he is “ready to co-operate with 
other nations to approximate disarmament.” He be- 
lieves “that a system of voluntary military training may 
offer to our young manhood advantages of physical de- 
velopment, discipline, and commitment to service and 
constitute the army reserve in return for the training.” 
Then Mr. Harding proceeds to remove the “uncertainties 
respecting some phases of our foreign relationship.” 
We now know that the United States is to have nothing 
The Presi- 


dent’s language upon this point is so important, it 


to do with the so-called League of Nations. 


needs to be read with care: 


123 
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“In the existing League of Nations, world-governing 
with its superpowers, this Republic will have no part. 
There can be no misinterpretation, and there will be no 
betrayal of the deliberate expression of the American 
people in the recent election, and, settled in our decis- 
ton for ourselves, it is only fair to say to the world in 
general, and to our associates in war in particular, that 
the League covenant can have no sanction by us. 

“The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve 
peace, and promote civilization our people most cordi- 
ally applauded. Wr YEARNED FOR THIS NEW INSTRU- 
MENT OF JUSTICE, but we can have no part in a com- 
mittal to an agency of force in unknown contingencies ; 
we can recognize no superauthority.” 

Thus the President of the United States specifically 
vindicates the position taken by the ApDvocaTE OF 
PEACE since we entered the war. No League to Enforce 
Peace is or can be in harmony with American institu- 
tions. The attempt in Paris to establish such a league, 
giving to it the duty and power of enforcing the terms 
of the war treaty of Versailles, has, so far as the United 
States is concerned, come to its appropriate end. The 
United States refuses to accept Mr. Wilson’s League as 
“the enforcing agencies of the victors of the war.” Mr. 
Harding speaks the language of the American Peace 
Society when he says, “International association for 
permanent peace must be conceived solely as an instru- 
of justice, unassociated with the passions of 
and not so constituted as to attempt the dual 
of a political instrument of the conquerors 


mentality 
yesterday, 
functions 
and of an agency of peace. There can be no prosperity 
for the fundamental purposes sought to be achieved by 
any such association, so long as it is an organ of any 
particular treaty or committed to the achievement of 
the special aims of any nation or group of nations.” 
Ever since the publication of William Ladd’s essay, in 
1840, there has been a growing belief in America—in- 
deed, elsewhere in the world—that there must be inter- 
national conferences in the interest of international law, 
and an international judiciary for the interpretation of 
that law. There lies the way of international peace. 
That has been the position of the American Peace So- 
ciety for nearly a century. Naturally followers of our 
work will be encouraged, immeasurably heartened, to 
find America with a President standing unequivocally 
for “an association of nations, based upon the applica- 
tion of justice and right, bindimg us in conference and 
co-operation for the prevention of war,” an association 
“conceived in peace and dedicated to peace.” “In the 
national referendum to which I have adverted we pledge 
our efforts toward such association, and the pledge will 
be faithfully kept.” Thus the supergoverning League 
of Nations is rejected and America’s conception of an 
international co-operation defined. 
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Another evidence of the President’s right thinking 
is his recommendation in behalf of an early establish- 
ment of peace with the Central Powers of Europe. He 
recommends a declaratory resolution by Congress, with 
necessary “qualifications essential to protect all our 
rights,” declaring the state of peace which all America 
craves. We cannot ignore the Treaty of Versailles, for 
under it various nations have assumed various obliga- 
tions. The President is quite right, therefore, in pro- 
posing that we ratify such portions of the existing treaty 
which cover our rights and interests. The ADVOCATE 
or Peace has consistently assumed, since the signing of 
the Treaty, that the United States should ratify it with 
reservations and modifications, excluding the covenant 
and protecting our essential interests. The American 
Government is at last pledged to that course, and we 
are on the way “to turn disappointment and delay into 
gratifying accomplishment.” The 
peace between the United States and the Central Powers 


establishment of 
of Europe is to be accomplished without violating the 
rights or sensibilities of the nations with whom we 
were associated in the war. Thus, “the continuing life 
of nations and the development of civilization” may be 
pursued again with unity of effort, and this will be done 


“ 


by proving “anew our own capacity for co-operation in 
the co-ordination of powers contemplated in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Surely now America may present a united front, as 
she goes forth “to the realization of our aspirations for 
nations associated for world helpfulness without world 
government, for world stability on which humanity’s 
hopes are founded.” 





DEVELOPING OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


g pews are three facts which Secretary Hughes is 
responsible for, which facts seem to indicate some- 
thing of the direction which our foreign policy for the 
immediate future is to take. 

The first fact is that the present administration does 
not look with favor upon war between American repub- 
lies. Our protest to Costa Rica and Panama evidently 
ended an incipient war in Central America; but it also 
served notice that the present administration will view 
with disfavor any similar attempt to settle international 
disputes in this hemisphere. 

The second fact is that the present administration has 
a definite conception of certain American obligations in 
Europe. We of America have not forgotten the pur- 
poses that led us into the World War. Germany was 


responsible for that war and Germany is morally bound 
to make reparation so far as may be possible. 
American people believed that in April, 1917. 


The 
They 
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believed it throughout the war. The present govern- 
ment of the United States has reaffirmed that faith and 
purpose of the American people. We believed then, we 
believe now, in the establishment of a sound basis on 
which can be built a firm and just peace under which 
the various nations of Europe can achieve once more 
economic independence and stability. In his memoran- 
dum to Dr. Walter Simons, German Foreign Minister, 
under date of April 4, Secretary Hughes uses precisely 
this language. Evidently the present administration 
feels no enmity for Germany. In the same note Mr. 
Hughes says: “This government believes that it recog- 
nizes in the memorandum of Dr. Simons a sincere desire 
on the part of the German Government to reopen nego- 
tiations with the Allies on a new basis, and hopes that 
such negotiations, once resumed, may lead to a prompt 
settlement, which will at the same time satisfy the just 
claims of the Allies and permit Germany hopefully to 
renew its productive activities.” 

The third fact is that the present administration evi- 
dently has more respect for the Hague conferences and 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration existing at The 
Hague than did the Wilson administration. This is 
evident from the fact that, under date of April 1, Secre- 
tary Hughes suggested to the Norwegian Government 
that Norway’s claims against the United States for ships 
requisitioned during the war be submitted to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. It appears 
that this note was sent to the Norwegian Minister, Mr. 
Bryn, now in Washington. Chairman Benson, of the 
Shipping Board, is authority for the explanation that 
the Shipping Board had made an allowance of $14,- 
157,000 for a number of contracts for ships under con- 
struction in this country for Norwegians before the war. 
These ships were taken over by this government, how- 
ever, during the war and completed. Norway expresses 
dissatisfaction with the amount, contending that allow- 
ance should be made for the speculative value of the 
contracts, due to the increased price of tonnage during 
the war. The Shipping Board refused to accept this 
argument and referred the question to the State Depart- 
ment for adjustment. Minister Bryn made representa- 
tion to Secretary Hughes, in reply to which Mr. Hughes 
offered the suggestion that the matter be referred to 
The Hague Court. Thus we are encouraged to believe 
that the new administration not only remembers the 
work done at The Hague, but svmpathizes with it and 
looks to it as a practical method of settling international 
disputes. 

We may reasonably expect that the future of Amer- 
ican foreign policy will evolve out of a past that is known 
and tried. The day of wildcatting in international re- 
lations is, we fondly believe, about to end. 
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ORGANIZING FOR PEACE 


I’ OUGHT not to be necessary in these days to quote the 
remark of Isocrates that “Civilization is a bond 
transcending nationality.” Success in the development 
of individual States depends upon the development also 
of a world cosmopolitanism. 

While men generally will agree to this truth, there 
are two tendencies which obstruct its realization. One 
of these is the disposition to demand too much. Nearly 
a thousand years ago there was an attempt to stop feudal 
wars by a league to enforce peace, but the plan was ob- 
jected to by Bishop Gerard of Cambrai as provocative 
more of universal perjury than universal peace, which 
proved to be the case. Alexander I of Russia urged the 
adoption of a league to enforce peace; indeed, he suc- 
ceeded in embodying such a project in a secret article 
of the Treaty of St. Petersburg, signed by Great Britain 
and Russia, April 11, 1805. But while the project be- 
came the basis of the Holy Alliance ten years later, it 
was as a matter of fact too ambitious to be applied. The 
failure of Versailles resulted because of the attempt to 
accomplish the impossible. As W. Allison Phillips wrote 
in the Edinburgh Review, under date of April, 1917: 
“The only conceivable basis of an international juridical 
system is the status quo as defined in treaties; therefore 
a new league to enforce peace would, like the old Holy 
Alliance, be committed to stereotyped political systems, 
which though reasonably satisfactory at the outset, 
might not remain so.” It is now clear to all that the 
attempt to end the war and to set up an international 
organization for peace at one and the same time was 
more ambitious than wise. We now know that Mr. 
Lansing favored the adoption by the Conference in Paris 
of a resolution embodying a series of declarations as to 
the creation, the nature, and the purposes of a League 
of Nations, which declarations could be included in the 
preliminary treaty of peace, accompanied by an article 
providing for the negotiation of a detailed plan, or else 
by an article providing for the summoning of a world 
congress in which all nations, neutrals as well as bellig- 
erents, would be represented and have a voice in the 
drafting of a convention establishing a League of Na- 
tions in accordance with the general principles declared 
in the preliminary treaty. He believed in the need for 
a speedy restoration of a state of peace. He favored, 
therefore, the postponement of the determination of the 
details of the organization of the League of Nations 
until the proposed League should be thoroughly consid- 
ered. The attempt at one and the same time to end the 
war and to set up an international organization for peace 
was a mistake. It was a mistake primarily because the 
treaty of peace was a war measure, drafted by a war 
psychology. The establishment of an organization for 
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international peace requires a peace psychology. The 
war, as we now know, should have been ended by the 
warriors unequivocally. The attempt to set up an inter- 
national organization for peace should have been at- 
tempted by other men in another place and actuated by 
the single motive of promoting the cause of justice be- 
tween nations. That men attempted the impossible is 
the cause of the tragedy and the failure. To attempt 
too much is the weakness of tyros. The tragedy and 
failure in Paris, due to the attempt to accomplish the 
impossible, and that by impossible means, appears in 
the continuance of the war between France and Ger- 
many, between Greece and Turkey, and elsewhere. The 
Russian situation has threatened civilization longer than 
would have been the case had the war been settled 
promptly in Paris, and that as a final step in the war. 
But if the disposition to attempt too much has oper- 
ated to the postponement of peace, the disposition to 
attempt too little also postpones progress. The demands 
of France upon Germany are not enough. The demands 
of Great Britain upon India are not enough. The de- 
mands of the Bolsheviki are not enough. The demands 
of Greece in Asia Minor are not enough. The demands 
of Japan in China are not enough. The demands of the 
United States in Mexico are not enough. The demands 
of the so-called League of Nations are not enough. Mr. 
Ralston’s demands, appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
are not enough. This may be said of the demands of 
the Pan American Union, of the Christian church, of 
party politics, and the United States Senate. All such 
persons must realize now that only through interna- 
tional organizations for peace, by which we mean a con- 
ference of all nations meeting in accordance with the 
principles of representative delegates adopting rules of 
action for the nations and submitting those rules for 
ratification by the various governments, all with the full 
understanding that such rules shall upon ratification 
become laws for the government of the nations which 
ratify, can world peace be advanced. No mere political 
organization of the few can be depended upon as an or- 
ganization for peace. The only organization for world 
peace must take the form of an international conference 
of all the nations to the end that legal principles may 
be set up, proclaimed, understood, and obeyed by the 
nations of the world. It is not men but laws that the 
nations will willingly accept, understand, and obey. 
These things are so patent and inviolable that we may 
reasonably expect, and that right early, to hear of con- 
versations among the accredited representatives of gov- 
ernments looking toward the calling of a world confer- 
ence. Only by such a procedure can the nations organize 
for peace. In Mr. Lansing’s book entitled “The Peace 


Negotiations” are these words: “Knowing the contempt 
which Mr. Wilson felt for The Hague tribunal, and his 
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general suspicion of the justice of decisions which it 
might render, it seemed to me inexpedient to suggest 
that it should form the basis of a newly constituted 
judiciary, a suggestion which I should have made had I 
been dealing with any other than President Wilson.” 
As we now know, Mr. Lansing was right and Mr. Wilson 
was wrong. While it is not necessary to attempt too 
much, it is important that we do not attempt too little. 
The duty of every friend of international peace is to 
exert all his influence in behalf of a conference of all the 
nations, for in that direction, and only in that direction, 
lies any hopeful organization for the peace of the world. 





YOUNG DEMOCRACY 


66% 7oUNG DeMmoorAcy” is an arresting phrase. De- 

Sa that bids us hope must wear the rose of 
youth upon it. There is nothing to be gained even 
if we succeed in proving Pope to have been justified in 
his remark that, “In youth and beauty wisdom is but 
rare!” It has been a pleasure for us to receive from 
time to time the publication called “Young Democ- 
racy,” advertised as “A Journal of the New Generation,” 
published at 51 Greenwich Avenue, New York City. 
The fourth number of volume 2 is now before us. Its 
leading article deals with Russian students and the 
revolution, showing the part that students have taken 
in the revolutionary activities in Russia, an article by a 
young man who, while serving in the American forces 
on the Archangel front, was taken prisoner by the 
Bolshevik army. Finding that continental universities 
are often hotbeds of reform and revolution, the author 
is impressed unfavorably by the conservatism of Ameri- 
can universities. He feels that now, when a new politi- 
cal and industrial era is clamoring to be born, pro- 
gressive leadership is lacking in America and that what 
is needed is “reform and revolution,” with roots among 
our undergraduates. Another article deals with the 
awakening undergraduates, “an inferior lot, sublimely 
unconscious of the great social problems of their times.” 
And yet we are told that there seems to be an increasing 
interest among American college students in “the great 
social forces.” The writer believes it to be hopeful that 
student self-government has taken a great impetus. 
The demand for courses in the social sciences is increas- 
ing. Groups within the colleges indicate the desire of 
the students themselves for more freedom and self- 
direction in the search for social facts. There should 
be, the writer believes, an intercollegiate movement con- 
trolled by undergraduates functioning through some 
central body capable of sustaining student effort during 
successive college generations. Many of the students 
want this. Many members of faculties approve it. 
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This demand, rather impalpable as yet, seems to be for 
“a federation of college groups” to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of local societies ; to establish a speaker’s bureau on 
current problems of democracy; to distribute material 
for group discussion; to arrange stimulating annual 
conferences. ‘The emergence of such is the hope of The 
Young Democracy. 

The persons responsible for this movement among 
the young people of America are not only actuated by 
worthy motives, they seem to be getting results. In 
Philadelphia there is a group with a half-time secretary 
at work with a membership of some three hundred. 
This group has organized Sunday forums, study groups, 
and published literature. There is a forum in the 
Bronx, New York. There is a Union Theological Semi- 
nary Unit. Definite steps have been taken toward a 
permanent federation, a temporary organization having 
been formed under the name “The Intercollegiate Con- 
ference for Democracy.” 

It is announced today, April 4, that there was organ- 
ized at Harvard University yesterday “The Intercollegi- 
ate Liberal League,” an organization of liberal groups 
in colleges and universities. The purpose of this 
“League” is “To create among college men and women 
an intelligent interest in the problems of the day.” We 
are told that there were 250 students present, repre- 
senting twenty-seven educational institutions. They 
announced that they proposed “to bring about a fair 
and open-minded consideration of social, industrial, po- 
litical, and international questions by groups of college 
students. The organization will espouse no 
creed or principle other than that of a complete freedom 
of assembly and discussion in the group.” On the same 
day “The National Workers’ Educational Bureau,” hav- 
ing for its object the co-ordination of the existing liberal 
educational agencies and the creation of additional fa- 
cilities of this character, was formed at a conference of 
liberal educational workers representing twenty cities, 
at the New School for Social Research, in New York 
City. 

This all seems to be a part of a general movement 
more or less palpable among the young men of many 
countries. There is a young Japanese movement, 
launched in Tokyo, which is designed to enlist not only 
university students and young Japanese studying abroad, 
but also the younger elements in the old parties, with the 
hope that the new organization will show the way for 
escape from the domination of the politicians. There 
is a students’ union in Copenhagen; indeed, there is a 
Scandinavian movement thought to be “of great impor- 
tance.” There is a similar movement in India, known 
as the League of Youth in India, a league which seems 
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to have been strengthened by opposition to alleged Brit- 
ish attempts to control discussions among the youth of 
that land. There is a World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, which held a conference at St. Beatenburg, Swit- 
zerland, last August. There is a Weltjugendliga, with 
groups in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. The 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, familiar to us before the war, have 
been reorganized in this country; indeed, they held a 
convention during the Christmas holidays at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

A magazine given to the support of such a movement 
among the youth of the world should be supported. It 
is no criticism that their views are often more emotional 
than rational. Such criticism lies against groups other 
than those of youth. 


FRANCE 


HE PEOPLE of the United States are always glad to 
§ gome representatives of France, for Americans 
are lovers of France. At the outbreak of the war, in 
1914, American millionaires, writers, lawyers, engineers, 
shop-keepers, and university students offered at once 
their services to France. When M. Viviani, former 
Premier and Minister of Justice of France, left again 
for our shores he knew the welcome that would be his, 
for he had been here before. Americans know the 
brightness and gaiety peculiar to French bonhomie. 
We admire the graciousness and vivacity of Frenchmen. 
We are inspired by their artistic good taste, outgrowth 
of many centuries of a homogeneous civilization. If 
there be in them a certain absence of individual spirit 
and responsibility, their objective worship of intelli- 
gence, freed of our hyper-introspection, explains to us 
their firm grasp of social questions. The French spirit 
of exaltation, their worship of honor, of Ja qloire, their 
achievements in science and industry, their freedom 
from fanaticism, their hatred for cant and sentimen- 
tality, appeal to the best that is in us. They may not be 
famous as dancers ; they may not possess the best of table 
manners; they may not be wholly free of avarice; but 
we like them for the fine things in them, and because 
they are not “cranks,” because there are no Pickwicks 
among them. Our best American observers find the 
French to be free of that sharp, thin, stridulous, eager, 
nervous, clever thing peculiar to many Americans. 
Their sense of order and proportion, their clarity of 
thinking, commend them to us. The French milieu 
leads us of America to wish that we might imitate it; 
but so far we have not been able to subordinate suffi- 
ciently our individualism. That milieu is the product 
of an infinite civilization, which can come to us only 
with years. The French power for organization, indeed 
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the French spirit, stand forth in their letters, extracts 
from some of which we take the liberty of printing here. 

One letter complains: “Beginning with January 3, 
we have two new taxes to pay; one upon: servants, forty 
francs for the first and eighty francs for the second ; an- 
other upon pianos, sixty francs for the first. We spend 
our money in taxes. We are not able to eat a morsel of 
bread without saying that we have paid a tax upon the 
purchase of it, upon the salt, the sugar, the vegetables, 
ete. The land taxes have tripled, and in spite of that 
our national finances are in a frightful state.” 

Another letter says: “Our governments seem to try 
to complicate the international situation. It has been 
over two years since the armistice, and instead of ad- 
vancing we seem in certain respects to have gone back- 
ward. In my opinion, we French are in an extremely 
difficult situation. For our faithfulness and immense 
sacrifices we behold nothing but selfishness among other 
nations, ill will and bad faith from our debtors, clumsi- 
ness and ultra-governmentalism for ourselves; further- 
more, we have not been able to touch one sou of our 
credit. In the meantime our troops occupy Germany at 
great expense; the Commission of Reparations discusses 
without appreciable results, also at great expense, while 
our treasury, far from receiving our dues from the Ger- 
mans, empties itself day by day in advances to the 
Germans. This situation is intolerable and cannot en- 
dure. . . You will see that I am very pessimistic ; 
but when, in the course of this war, so bloody, we treas- 
ured the hope (and the illusion) that this would be the 
last, and that our victory would lcad to a new and better 
future, we are cruelly deceived, and we behold that man 
remains the same—that is to say, a self-seeker full of 
The reign of generosity and of 
I fear that 


ambitions and greed. 
good will among men has not yet arrived. 
you and I will not see it.” 

We are in receipt of another letter, portions of which 
we also take the liberty of printing. Our readers may 
think of the writer as the wife of one of the leading 
manufacturers in the devastated areas of France. Be- 
cause of the personal nature of the letter, we omit names 
which may identify the writer. Prior to the war this 
lady’s family had established through the years one of 
the leading industries of France. Their factories, how- 
ever, were all despoiled and ruined by the departing 
Germans. Immediately following the armistice they 
began with characteristic French bravery the reconstruc- 
tion of the mills, and that, as the pictures to which she 
refers show, with remarkable success. This letter, in- 
tended only as a personal communication, will even in 
these abbreviated extracts arouse in us the things we 
would express, yet cannot, as we attempt to describe the 
spirit, the matchless politesse that is France: 
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Perhaps you are wondering if we are all dead! No! But 
two of us have seemed to be dying. M first, with a bad 
attack of grippe, which touched the heart and has left her 
very fragile. The doctor, who at first gave me practically 
no hope, has been less discouraging for a while and we ex- 
pect to pull her through once more. But what a time! 

Then, as I was very tired, I caught diphtheria, and got it 
so bad that they do not know how I managed to survive it. 
It was most funny. The doctors and nurses lost their heads, 
and I had all the trouble in the world to escape having my 
throat cut open. I got all the complications that exist, in- 
cluding paralysis of the arm and throat; but when they de- 
cided that I was dying I just recovered. Only I am still 
rather a wreck, and so much precious time has been lost! 
This will, I hope, ete. 

We are still in very sad circumstances; in fact, it gets 
worse and worse; we are reaching the end of our tether and 
have learnt to fear the morrow. If things do not get better 
soon we are going to be wiped out, and all our struggles 
will have been struggled in vain. The disaster seems immi- 
nent now; I do not think we can fight more than a few 
weeks. My husband is broken-hearted, and though I try to 
encourage him I do not feel much better. Ruin, complete 
ruin, is staring us in the face, and every day the question 
is, “How shall we give to our workmen their daily bread?’ 
Up to now we have managed it, but there is no money left 
and none to be found. France has for the first time in her 
history reached the end of her resources. 

I have felt the disaster coming for months, but couldn't 
prevent it. We have done all that was possible to do, bar 
sending away our men and closing the works. That would 
have saved us, but killed them; so no hesitation was possi- 
ble. They pass before everything. We are having a last 
trial; if we fail, we will try to prevent starvation and re- 
bellion. I have been working toward this aim for the last 
six months, and I hope to be able to keep order for a while. 
If we succeed in our attempt to get some more money we will 
manage till June and then the suffering would be far less. 

I don’t know if I can explain what it is like to live thus 
with such responsibility and be able to do so little. My 
husband is looking dreadful, so sad and discouraged; my 
father-in-law has been ill about it and is in the south re- 
cuperating. I bear it better, for I am stronger; and, being 
more in contact with the people, I have to keep my head up 
and smile, only, do you know, my hair is turning white. 

The injustice of it all would make us bitter. Why is it 
that we should suffer thus, we who haven’t sinned? One 
thing only helps us: our undying faith in the destiny of 
France! If we seem to go under, some later generation will 
rise again; our agony will simply make the race stronger 
and better. 

The great danger at present may be riots; specially young 
men’s riots, because they lack the steadiness and the forti- 
tude of older people. So I have taken the best of them and 
drilled them into a kind of police force. I call them either 
“gymnasts,” or “clarions,” or “singers,” or “boy scouts,” or 
several other things, according to their possibilities, and try 
to form them into compact bodies with uniforms and mili- 
tary discipline. They will be powerful agents for the good 
if they are strong enough at the time. I trained some of 
them personally. My mother-in-law says I have been ex- 
tremely hard with them, and I own it is true; but you can’t 
be overindulgent with a family of 95 big sons between seven- 
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teen and thirty-three. In all I have got about four hundred 
in working order. Girls are more difficult to train, and I 
could only reach about two hundred of them. 

With the help of these I think we may escape riots here; 
already twice I got through the famous “C-G-T nets,” but 
one must keep one’s wits about; and while I was ill I went 
through ‘anxious days. My husband is away now a fort- 
night every month, so that I am quite alone half the time. 
The government has elected me to the board of school con- 
trollers, and maybe I shall be sent to the national board of 
war orphans and several other things. I am still hoping to 
escape this fate; you see I have practically the power, and 
I am much freer without the titles; and it would mean a 
heavy loss of time, sitting round green baize. Talking does 
no good; it is far better to work and keep dumb. 

We can’t accuse the present government of being incapa- 
ble. It does its best; but the situation is so very grave that 
it can’t do much. We were too easy-going and have been 
strangled. That is the whole story. It is a sad one, but at 
all events an honorable one. After all, luck may turn; let 
us hope; it helps one to work. If only I was sure of our 
people’s bread! You are going to think it is an obsession! 
Well, it is one. 

The sanitary situation has not improved much, especially 
for women and small children; but of course it is always 
slow work at first. [X] has not yet one single house re- 
built; it is still just a heap of stones. I am sending you a 
little book in which you will find photos, photos taken in 
November, 1918, a little before your visit here. The other 
set dates from May, 1920, when the future was not yet a 
blank. You will be able to see the tremendous amount of 
work done; we were very proud of it. 

Do you remember [X]? Well, it is practically alive again; 
I went there the other day and found the land tilled lovingly. 

I am finishing this letter interrupted by an illness of 
L—— (false diphtheria) and by a relapse on my part, owing 
to overtaxed strength. It’s stupid; but the truth is, work 
must be done, and I am no longer equal to it. Working with 
high fever is a slow job; but it has to be managed somehow. 
I am getting very anxious about my husband; these last 
days have left a mark on him, and there is no help for it. 
Good-bye, then, and good luck to you all. 

Yours very sincerely, 





P. S—yYes! I am, ete. . . . Success does not mean much; 
what counts is the will to try, and often the help we get 
through a friendly word does more for us than would a for- 
tune; it has sometimes the wonderful result of enabling us 
to fight our own battles till the end. I have seen the greatest 
successes grow out of apparent failures. The most precious 
gift is a part of our inner self, when it helps our neighbor 
to have a little more trust in humanity. 


Thus we see something of that fine thing in French 
character which has always been attractive to Americans. 
More recent news leads us to believe that the situation 
has slightly improved for the suffering people in that 
devastated area. Premier Briand has just called atten- 


tion to the fact that whereas the population of the de- 
vastated regions was 4,700,000 in 1914 and 1,900,000 
at the time of the armistice, it is at present 4,100,000. 
Only poetry or music can express the depth of emotion 
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one feels as one thinks upon these heroic millions re- 
turning to their native soil with the will to work and to 
reinstate their lives and loves on a land practically a 
wilderness. 
per cent of the area and have broken up the ground and 
reclaimed 80 per cent of it for agriculture; 50 per cent 
of the industries and mills are already in operation; 
9914 per cent of the destroyed railways have been re- 
paired, and, as we might expect from these French, 80 


These returning refugees have leveled 95 


per cent of the art works have been restored. 

While the war destroyed 1,036 kilometers of French 
canals, 1,017 kilometers have been wholly reconstructed ; 
and of the 1,120 locks, culverts, etc., destroyed, 890 have 
been rebuilt. The French are planning to electrify all 
French canals carrying over 2,000,000 tons of traffic 
yearly, a program which will mean a saving of about 
1,500,000 tons of coal each year. The total production 
of coal in France in 1920 was 25,276,304 tons, as against 
22,478,766 tons in 1919; the production of the mines of 
the north and of the Pas-de-Calais destroyed during the 
war totaled 1,029,308 tons in December, 1920, as com- 
pared with 796,914 tons in December, 1919. The coal 
production of the Saar Basin in 1920 totaled 9,410,433 
tons. The development of the Rhone water-power, be- 
gun in 1918, with the aid of the government, has pro- 
ceeded to a joint agreement with Switzerland for the 
use of Lake Geneva as a regulator for the Rhone. With 
the completion of the projects begun or contemplated, 
it is estimated that France will be able to save from four 
to five million tons of coal annually. 

The insinuation that France is making capital of her 
distresses in order to perpetuate hatred in the world can 
harm only the purveyors of such a canard. 





RUSSIA ON PROBATION 
REAT Britain, the United States, and the Soviet 
Administration at Moscow, with Lenin as spokes- 
man, during the past month have contributed three dis- 
tinct acts of importance to be chronicled and appraised. 

The Anglo-Russian trade agreement, signed in mid- 
March, has nominally only to do with resumption of 
trade; but its political repercussions will be noted in 
Asia as well as in Europe, and were intended to be so 
registered. Indeed, it is likely that protection of her 
imperial interests in Asia had more to do with the Brit- 
ish Ministry’s final decision than did her desire to ob- 
tain and regain markets, powerful as the latter motive 
undoubtedly was. 

The reiteration by the United States of its refusal to 
resume formal trade or political relations with Russia 
until guarantees on fundamental issues of all forms of 
stable society are given has met with the criticism of 
only a small minority of the people, and that mainly of 
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the radicals, native and foreign born. Their opposition 
is because of the disinclination of the American Repub- 
lic to make the slightest concession to communism. In 
some cases their dissent is based on the doctrinaire 
theory that no nation has the right, even by negative 
action, to question the right of a people to choose any 
form of social structure and governmental organization 
that it pleases to elect. 

The action by Russia herself, which has “intrigued” 
Europe and America, is the apparent concession by 
Lenin and the Moscow Government of a modification of 
the communistic scheme of social control, enforced 
hitherto by such drastic, dictatorial methods. He is on 
record as admitting the need now, if not always, of capi- 
talism, at least in a modified form, if Russia is to be 
saved from internal economic ruin. That he has at all 
altered his ideal of the ultimate goal for Russia and the 
world is not proved. Not until it is proved, by policies 
for which he will be held responsible so long as he heads 
the Russian State, will the United States as a govern- 
ment pay attention to any forms of concession which he 
may make. 

The British are not quite in the same position to take 
a stand for principle. ‘Their labor party and their 
traders are active in urging an opportunist policy. In 
the United States no such pressure exists. Moreover, 
the United States is more conservative in defense of 
capital and of property than any other nation; and rep- 
resentatives of this conservative majority of the popula- 
tion are now in political control. Nor has the United 
States distant territories likely to be made radical and 
revolutionary by propagandists from Russia. And if 
she had, she might not be willing to accept as truthful 
such pledges of abstention from propaganda as the 
Soviet Government has made to Great Britain. The 
American Intelligence Bureau’s agents in Europe and 
in Asia are sceptical of any such pledges, even the most 
formal and solemn, which Lenin may make. They have 
no confidence in his sincerity as a statesman. He will, 
they say, stoop to conquer; but his goal is and always 
will be destruction of the capitalistic state. And this 
however democratic in political form it may be. Sim- 
ilar distrust of socialism in general exists even where it 
declines alliance with Sovietism. 

There is fascination as well as profound significance 
in the differing attitude of Great Britain and the United 
States toward Russia at the present time. History and 


tradition and coming economic rivalries should make 
Great Britain the critic, not the United States, with 
whom Czaristic Russia always was especially friendly. 
But events have so turned of late that the western de- 
mocracy is now more hostile to the nascent communistic 
state than is the British empire. 
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CHINA AND “SELF-DETERMINATION” 


HINA’S memory of her political, diplomatic, and 
financial intercourse with Europe is not of a kind 
to make her love either the Caucasian or his ethics. For 
the United States she has a much kindlier feeling, and 
this despite the Shantung provision of the Versailles 
Treaty. That is a recent incident, while antecedent to 
it has been a record Christian and fraternal in the 
main, and having its finest concrete expression not in 
the Lansing-Ishii compact between the United States 
and Japan, but instead in the “Open-Door” policy of 
John Hay and in the long-continued benign and self- 
sacrificing lives of missionaries and educators who have 
labored for and with the makers of a “New China.” 
During the past month the world has been given the 
text of the correspondence between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan anent the international con- 
sortium for financing China’s internal development. It 
is by no means certain at this writing that this compact 
ever will become operative. The “nationalistic” spirit 
of Young China may defeat it. But there is this to be 
said about the compact to which the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan have agreed, namely, 
that it registers a long step upward and forward. Stead- 
ily, but surely, as the correspondence with Japan by 
Secretary Lansing and Earl Curzon discloses, Japan, at 
least formally, has been compelled to eliminate special 
claims in particular spheres of interest in China. On 
this basis, and this basis alone, Secretary Hughes, speak- 
ing for the new administration, has assented to a test of 
the plan, in the following important words: 
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“T am happy to advise you that the principle of this co- 
operative effort for the assistance of China has the approval 
of this government, which is hopeful that the consortium 
constituted for this purpose will be effective in assisting the 
Chinese people in their efforts toward a greater unity and 
stability.” 


Earl Curzon, speaking for Great Britain, as far back 
as August, 1919, in urging recession by Japan from her 
demands for special privileges should she join the con- 
sortium, said: 

“This object cannot be achieved unless all parties to the 
scheme agree to sacrifice all claim to enjoy any industrial 
preference within the boundaries of any political sphere of 
influence.” 


Why, in the last analysis, Japan finally decided to 
play the game impartially hereafter we will not attempt 
to say. Her motives may have been pure or mixed. She 
has deep-rooted ambitions for primacy on the Asiatic 
continent, which run counter to this pledge. Her critics 
say that already she has treated the consortium pact as 
a “serap of paper.” 

That is not the point we are emphasizing now. The 
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important fact is that the Wilson administration, ere it 
died, and the Harding administration, newly born, 
backed, and now endorse, a policy to which Great Britain 
and France adhere, by which some of the worst features 
of foreign intrusion on affairs Chinese will cease once 
the new plan becomes operative. China’s right to treat- 
ment as a peer has been affirmed and insisted upon. 
Her fiscal obligations to richer nations are not to be 
capitalized for imperialistic ends. Such doors as she 
opens are to be open to all, which is what John Hay 
asked. In short, she is to have more “self-determina- 
tion.” Last, but not least, the “special rights” of Japan, 
based on propinquity and likeness of Asiatic origin and 
habitat, are denied. Imperialistic and militaristic Japan 
has had a check, which will have a repercussion in Japan 
favorable to the rising Liberalism that is slowly but 
surely turning and overturning one of the few dynastic 
governments of the world. 





AN UNFORTUNATE AVERSION 

F A CASE involving a surgical operation be presented 

to the average man of intelligence, such a man’s first 
instinct would be to send for a surgeon. A serious 
engineering problem would seem to require the services 
of an engineer. Infection at the root of a tooth turns 
one’s attention naturally to a dentist. Since a treaty 
between nations is a legal document, it would seem that 
lawyers might be profitably consulted when such an 
instrument is up for consideration. One would nat- 
urally expect such simple principles as these to be ac- 
cepted and acted upon. But not so with Mr. Wilson in 
Paris. As Mr. Robert Lansing says in his article ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post under date of 
March 19, “He [Mr. Wilson] came to Paris without, so 
far as I know, a definite outline of a treaty with Ger- 
many. He did have a draft of a covenant of a League 
of Nations, but it was a crude and undigested plan, as is 
evident by a comparison of it with the document finally 
reported to the Conference on the Preliminaries of 
Peace. He, of course, had his famous fourteen points 
and the declarations appearing in his subsequent ad- 
dresses as bases of the peace, but they were little more 
than a series of principles and policies to guide in the 
drafting of actual terms. As to a complete projet, or 
even an outline of terms which could be laid before the 
delegates for consideration, he apparently had none; 
in fact, when this lack was felt by the members of the 
American commission they undertook to have their legal 
advisers prepare a skeleton treaty, but had to abandon 
the work after it was well under way because the Presi- 
dent resented the idea, asserting emphatically that he 
did not intend to allow lawyers to draw the treaty, a 
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declaration that discouraged those of the profession from 
volunteering suggestions as to the covenant and other 
articles of the treaty. The President, not having done 
the preliminary work himself, and unwilling to have 
others do it, was wholly unprepared to submit anything 
in concrete form to the European statesmen, unless it 
was his imperfect plan for a League of Nations.” 

Mr. Lansing tells in his book, “The Peace Negotia- 
tions,” that Mr. Wilson’s prejudice against the legal 
profession in general was exhibited on more than one 
occasion during his sojourn at Paris. Indeed, Mr. 
Lansing found throughout his years of intercourse with 
Mr. Wilson that he “conformed grudgingly and with 
manifest displeasure to legal limitations.” The writer 
knew in Paris that Dr. Scott and Mr. Miller, technical 
advisers in international law, incurred the displeasure 
of Mr. Wilson because of certain suggestions relative to 
a “skeleton treaty,” and this in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Wilson at the time had no plan of his own. 

In light of the fact that Mr. Wilson attempted once 
the practice of law, and that he now contemplates that 
profession as a means of livelihood, one suspects that 
he must have respect for lawyers. In any event, one 
must be convinced, in light of the unfortunate fate of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, that the advice 
of a few lawyers would not have been amiss in Paris. 
Some one has quoted from an ancient number of Punch 
the remark, “Put a lawyer on your horse and he’ll soon 
drive you to the devil.” And yet where our legal in- 
terests are involved we shall continue for some time to 
turn to the lawyer. We hold no misguided brief for 
lawyers; our only contention is that there may come 
times when they are needed in our business. It would 
appear that such a time came shortly after November 
11, 1918. The aversion to lawyers then we now know 
to have been unfortunate, to put the thing mildly. 





HE CO-ORDINATION of voluntary national health 
Byres would seem to be a step in the right direc- 
tion. On the first of May a number of these organiza- 
tions will take possession of offices in the same building 
in the city of New York. This movement in the direc- 
tion of co-operation follows the work of the National 
Health Council and the Common Service Committee, 
made up of representatives of various agencies interested 
in the betterment of health and the prevention of disease 
in the United States. It is announced that each or- 
ganization will retain full autonomy, the present step 
being taken for the purpose of reducing overhead ex- 
penses and for co-operation in health programs. Mem- 
bers participating in the enterprise are such organiza- 
tions as the American Public Health Association, Amer- 
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ican Red Cross, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Authorities 
of North America, Council of Health and Public In- 
struction of the American Medical Association, National 
Child Health Council, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, and National Tuberculosis Association. If 
there be anything in the theory that the way to curb 
disease is to remove its cause, it would seem that all of 
these worthy associations should join the American 
Peace Society and make its work their chief concern. 





NE REASON that Germany stands to recuperate much 

faster than her successful rivals in war is that her 
indebtedness is owed to her own people mainly. The 
United States’ unparalleled position of strength is due 
to much the same situation. Of the $21,000,000,000 
Liberty bonds, Victory notes, government certificates of 
indebtedness, and other issues of Federal securities, no 
less than $18,000,000,000 are in the hands of American 
private owners, and practically all of the debt is owed 
by Americans to Americans. This fact should have a 
sobering, calming influence on pessimists who talk of 
the debt as if it were owed abroad. 





HE DEATH of James Gibbons, senior representative 
Ts the United States of the cardinalate of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, came on March 24. Eighty-six 
years old, he “passed on” to the rewards of a life dedi- 
cated to religion, peace among men, and irenic interna- 
tional relations, whether racial, political, or ecclesias- 
tical. Counselor of four popes on affairs American, his 
influence had been benign and liberalizing. His stand- 
ing with the American public was high, owing to his fine 
personal character, his loyalty to the Republic, and the 
record he had made as a pacific influence in state and 
in church. In all efforts to promote amity between the 
American republics and to establish Pan-American 
Union he was especially active. 





HE Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
i be the United States met in Washington during 
March. General Pershing, U. 8S. A., addressed the dele- 
gates and he did not disappoint them. How could he, 
when he says that if he were in a position to “dictate”’— 
note the word—“he would prescribe a certain amount of 
military training for the youth of the land.” Why? 


So as to “insure respect for the family and the State and 
obedience to the principles of organized government.” 
We would like to have General Pershing develop this 
thesis, especially the notion that military training in- 
duces respect for the family and all that that word 
implies. 


OF PEACE April 
ALLACE IRWIN, creator of “Hashimura Togo,” 
W one of the cleverest and at the same time most 
humane of our writers, enlisted as a promoter of giving 
to the Near East Relief Fund, has very pertinently said: 
“Because of sins of Germany, I do not like to take milk 
from babes in Budapest. I am disabled to see why the 
World War was any more victory than before, because 
school children drop dead on the streets of Vienna to 
pay for sins of Franz Josef. Babies are man- 
crop of the world. Without man-crop there can be no 
harvest of gold. Even Mr. Edison is not bright enough 
to think of some new invention which will manufacture 
future prosperity out of dead babies. Pay for their meal 
ticket today and perhapsly they will pay for yours in 
1940.” Perhapsly they will. Who knows? Certainly the 
best European and Asiatic friends of the United States 
of tomorrow are to be recipients of American love now. 
But even in the near future the bread of present good 
will will nourish pro-Americans among adult “intellect- 
uals.” 141,450 persons, mainly university and college 
teachers, professional men, and artists, have been aided 
from the Harkness bequest to the Commonwealth Fund, 
to the extent of $500,000 ; and more is to follow. 





LITERALIST may scoff at the statement that “there 
A is no more childhood in Europe,” made by Rose 
Wilder Lane, in the Red Cross Bulletin, after a personal 
survey of conditions. But let him read her article, study 
the photographs that go with it, and ponder over her 
further statement, viz: “We talk of saving the next gen- 
eration; but these aged little beings in their teens or 
younger are already this generation in Europe. They 
carry the burdens of maturity—somehow they manage 
to carry them, or they fail and go under—though their 
strength is not of maturity and never will be. But their 
strength is the future of half the white races.” It is 
that last sentence that is so terrible to an admirer of the 
Caucasian race stock. The Europe of tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow—indeed, the Europe of all coming 
time—is to be handicapped physically, mentally, and 
ethically by the malnutrition, psychical misery, sunder- 
ing of family ties, and juvenile vagrancy and crime 
through which her babes, children, and youth are now 
passing. Mars has always been a Moloch feeding on 


potential humanity. 


. 





FFICIALS of the army prepared 4,000,000 Victory 
O war medals, assuming that all the forces employed 
would wish to have this proof of their participation in 
the “war against war” and the “war for democracy.” 
To date only 1,500,000 medals have been sought for and 
distributed, and the War Department is now using a 
special corps of workers to make the demand equal the 
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supply. There is a “cause and effect” aspect of this 
situation “too deep for words.” We suspect that a great 
many men eligible for these decorations question whether 
they are “Victory” medals. 


orD READING, he who was born Rufus Isaacs of an 
L alien race, has arrived in India to follow Lord 
Chelmsford as Viceroy and representative of the King- 
Emperor. There is comfort in the analysis of his quali- 
fications, which an acute contributor to the London 
Times gives. He has the power of concentration to 
master many facts and select the key to sound synthesis 
or generalization. That is a distinctively Jewish trait. 
He is a man to whom law “is an instrument of political 
liberty, as it was to Coke and the great common-law 
lawyers of Stuart days, a mold into which our glowing 
aspirations are to run to cool and harden.” Therefore, 
says this analyst, knowing “the great part that the com- 
mon law has played in English history in curbing the 
the returning Lord Chan- 


> 


tyranny of the Executive,’ 
cellor and new Viceroy, “as several of his speeches have 
shown, goes out to India with a passionate faith in law 
as the great weapon of constitutional progress.” Thus, 
romantic as are some of the aspects of this mission, they 
are none the less so because “clothed in the quiet, sober 
garments of the law.” Since India now faces a revolu- 
tionary movement, led by Ghandi, the ascetic, idealistic, 
and eloquent native, all the more timely is the advent 
of a jurist, albeit one with a social imagination. 


HEN the police of New York City recently at- 
Wy ewe to prevent a series of boxing exhibitions 
in the armory of a Coast Defense command, they were 
told by the commanding officer that Federal authority 
superseded a State law—which the boxers were break- 
ing—and that the “exhibition” was being held to stimu- 
late recruiting. That is to say, in times of peace the 
army and navy have a right to defy the will of the peo- 
ple of the Empire State; the particular form of law- 
breaking being a brutal display of fistic prowess calcu- 
lated to induce men to become professional warriors. 
Nice, is it not? 


RITISH juridical circles suffered a major loss with 
the death, March 17, of Sir John Macdonell, a 
Scot, trained at Aberdeen and Edinburgh universities, 
to whom, as the London Times, commenting upon his 
death, said: “Law was a human thing and not a code. 
Whether he spoke or wrote on the legal system 

of ancient Greece, or on the origins and development of 
the Common Law of England, or on the great writers 
of international jurisprudence, he disclosed a mind of 
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rare learning. He proved the continuity of the law and 
its evolution toward great ideals. He had a faith in its 
ultimate triumphs, which almost amounted to a re- 
ligion.” His modernity was shown by his vital interest 
in eugenics. He shared in forming the Penal Reform 
League, and sat on the Royal Commission on Divorce. 
To him the Journal of Comparative Legislation and In- 
ternational Law owed much as patron and contributor. 
He edited volumes on the “State Trials.” At his feet as 
teachér sat many of the youth of China and Japan, who 
derived from him ideals and technique. In biography 
he had made posterity his debtor by writing estimates 
of great jurists. Posthumous works on “Treaties” and 
“Private International Law” will add to his fame and 
his record for prolific output. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION—EX- 
ECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE* 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


Director of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 


M* CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My pur- 
pose is not to quarrel with the “League to Enforce 
Peace” or its partisans. My idea is something very dif- 
ferent. It is a consideration of the question, which is 
very fundamental, of the relation which exists between 
force on the one hand and justice on the other, and to 
examine how far we can say that force can ever be 
trusted to find out justice, and finding out justice, to 
secure its realization. That is a point about which we 
do not need to quote Penn, nor do I need to refer to the 
distinguished authorities who have been cited in behalf 
of a league to enforce peace, a league of peace, or a 
league of honor, as, by successive gradations, the presi- 
dential plan has, little by little, developed into “a league 
of honor,” a term used in his epoch-making address of 
April 2, before the Congress. The question simply is, 
What has been the experience of the world since the first 
time that man went upright on two legs down to the 
present day? We have a right to invoke the history of 
mankind down to the present day in this matter of force 
in the settlement of disputes, because, until and inelud- 
ing the present day, force has been invariably and in- 
evitably used. 

In this way, going back to primitive man, up to the 
present day we find that force has not brought forth the 
fruits of perfect justice, and it seems to me we are, per- 
haps, justified in hesitating to accept a reorganization of 
the world based upon a principle which has always been 
tried and which hitherto has apparently not proved suc- 
cessful. Instead of force between two nations, we are 
now to have force between many nations; instead of the 
force of nations A, B, and C, which may happen to be in 
alliance, we are to have a force of the nations, beginning 
with A, B, and C and going down to X, Y, and Z, if they 


* An address given April 27, 1917, before American Society 
of International Law, in reply to the address of Mr. William 
C. Dennis in favor of a League to Enforce Peace. 
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can qualify as progressive nations, because all nations are 
not to be admitted to this league to enforce peace. We 
are going to have only those that stand the examination, 
those that are forward, and not those that are backward ; 
and I venture to prophesy that it will be a very difficult 
task to line u pthe sheep and the goats, separating one 
from the other, to the satisfaction of the sheep, if they 
do not wish to be goats, and to the satisfaction of the 
goats, if they do not wish to be sheep. You must have 
something definite. You must have something that will 
produce peace and not plunge the nations into war, be- 
cause, by this plan, if one nation breaks the agreement, 
all nations, apparently, are to break it, because there has 
to be a union of minds and spirits or else they would not 
come into this circle for the administration of justice. 
They must be nations of a certain standing; and then, 
having this certain standing, they must pledge them- 
selves to go to war in order to accomplish the particular 
purpose, if some commission or international council 
shall decide that some nation should have submitted 
either this matter to a council of conciliation or should 
have submitted the matter in question to a judicial de- 
cision. 

T am merely speaking of these matters by way of in- 
troduction. I am willing, for the purpose of the present 
phase of the discussion, to admit that there is a league to 
enforce peace in being; that the difficulties of separating 
the sheep from the goats, of designating the progressive 
nations and the unprogressive nations, and forming a 
league of nations, who by a resort to arms have shown 
their interest in justice—I am willing to admit that 
there is such a league in being, and that it uses the 
strongest of terms that can possibly be found to unite 
the nations in a single force, to use the thought of Wil- 
liam Penn, and to use this force in order to make war 
against a nation considered not to have a case, because, 
upon the bidding of the nations of the league, it has not 
submitted its case to a council of conciliation or to a 
court of justice. But what I ask myself is this: If in 
times past there have been agreements which nations 
have not lived up to, how are we to imagine, how are we 
to be justified in our belief, after the experience of man- 
kind in the breaking of treaties, that because this bears 
the charmed name of “A League to Enforce Peace” these 
nations will live up to this agreement when they have 
refused to live up to many of their other agreements ? 
For, if you examine any collection of treaties, you will 
find that not merely one nation, or a second nation, or a 
third nation has failed in its international agreements, 
but that all nations are tarred with the same stick. 
Whenever a treaty ha sbeen entered into which has borne 
rather hardly or harshly against a nation, that nation 
has either interpreted the obligation out of existence, or 
it is declared not to be binding, or it has flatly refused 
to honor its obligations, alleging, if you please, a change 
of circumstances. 

But, I would ask, suppose this league is to be com- 
posed of twelve members, and that one of the members 
commits an act of hostility. The question is not, ac- 
cording to the statement, whether the nation was or was 
not justified in committing the act of hostility; whether 
it was right or whether it was wrong; whether it was 
the assailant or not; the simple condition is that one 
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nation used force without in the first instance submitting 
its claim to a council of conciliation, or to a court if it 
be a justiciable question. Now, if this one nation— 
number twelve, we will call it—does, in a dispute with 
number eleven, refuse to submit the matter in dispute 
to the council of conciliation or to the court of justice, 
and, taking the law into its own hands, invades the ter- 
ritory of number eleven, declaring war without first hav- 
ing submitted the matter to conciliatory advice or to 
judgment, then the other powers are to unite their land 
or naval forces or to use economic pressure in order to 
punish the recalcitrant nation, number twelve, which 
agreed to this league, to which it is a contracting party, 
but which is not living up to its agreement. 

It is indeed a very attractive plan, although a rather 
specious one, because Mr. Dennis very honestly and very 
properly said there would be no compulsion to bring the 
nations into this league—differing from Penn’s plan, by 
which they should be forced into it—but the nations 
voluntarily are to join this group. And where, it may 
be asked, is the wrong, is the crime, in forcing a nation 
to live up to the agreement which it freely enters into, 
not by the use of force, not by duress? Seductive it is: 
but the fact is that in times past nations have insisted 
on living up to agreements when in harmony with their 
interests, and they have not lived up to them when thev 
have not been to their interest. I bemoan this fact; T 
wish it were not so: but you do not cure this tendency in 
nations merely by duplicating evils. 

The resort to force is to be the result of an agreement. 
What possible ground can you have for the belief that 
the ten nations uniting themselves to the eleventh, which 
was attacked, would, as a matter of fact, fall upon the 
twelfth nation hip and thigh unless it were to their in- 
terest to fall upon this recalcitrant? If it were to their 
interest to fall upon it, they would do so without a 
treaty. Therefore the treaty is unnecessary. If it is not 
to their interest to fall upon this nation ,they will not 
do so, and, if they are honest nations, they will say so 
frankly. That was the case with Sir Edward Grey, to 
whom reference was made. When the French Ambas- 
sador and the Russian Ambassador requested Sir Edward 
Grey to state that Great Britain would unite its forces 
with those of Russia and France, Sir Edward Grey 
frankly remarked that public opinion in England would 
not allow Great Britain to go to war on a question in- 
volving Serbia; but when Belgium was threatened, al- 
though there was no treaty between Great Britain and 
the other countries to go to war if Belgium was in- 
vaded—the Belgian treaty being simply a promise on 
the part of the contracting parties to observe Belgium’s 
neutrality, but not obliging each or any of them to go to 
war—the mere threat, coupled with a reasonable belief 
that Germany would invade Belgium, caused Great 
Britain, unprepared as it was, with but a trifling land 
army, although it had a magnificent navy, to serve notice 
upon the Imperial German Government that if the ter- 
ritory of Belgium were invaded the Government of Great 
Britain would consider it a hostile act and declare war 
on Germany. I am not impugning Great Britain’s 
motives. I rejoice that she resisted and threw herself 
in the path of the German army. But we must under- 
stand why Great Britain was willing to risk a trial of 
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strength with Germany in the case of Belgium when it 
was not willing to risk a trial of strength in a matter 
concerning Serbia. The reason is that there was an in- 
terest which appealed to Great Britain, with or without 
a treaty, which made it a life-and-death matter, and 
Great Britain drew the sword and, thank God, it holds it 
today, in its own interest, which is also the interest of 
the world, as I conceive it. 

But, with or without a treaty, Great Britain has ever 
resorted to force wherever it was to the interest of Great 
Britain to resort to force. What interest would a South 
American nation, for I suppose some South American 
nations are to be permitted to qualify for admission into 
this league of peace, have in a matter involving Serbia? 
What interest would China have in a matter involving 
Serbia? What interest would Japan have in a matter 
involving Serbia, as such? 

My proposition is that nations, in the long run, act 
upon their own interests; that they act upon those in- 
terests whether or not those interests are stated and 
guaranteed by treaty; that after they put their hands 
and seals to a treaty and it is not to their interest to 
observe the terms of that treaty, there are diplomats and 
there are lawyers shrewd enough to prove to the unwary 
and to the layman and to the world at large that the 
nation is not bound by the terms of the treaty. Italy 
was perfectly willing, and I do not criticize Italy, to take 
advantage of the Triple Alliance as long as it appeared 
to be Italy’s interest to be a party to the Triple Alliance ; 
but when the Triple Alliance did not seem to be the 
interest of Italy, Italy did not observe its terms. It 
alleged that the agreement was a defensive alliance and 
not an aggressive one and withdrew from what was sup- 
posed to be an obligation, and instead of declaring itself 
for the Teutonic allies and taking their side in the 
matter, Italy is lined up against them as one of their 
bitterest opponents. Why? Because, notwithstanding 
the twenty, thirty, or forty years of alliance with those 
two powers, it was not to Italv’s interest to allv itself 
with those powers against the Entente powers. Italy 
did as all nations do. It did as England would do and 
as the United States would do. 

My cure for this is not by appealing to nations to draw 
the sword in certain cases, but my cure for all this is a 
process of education ; not a process of treaty making and 
treaty breaking, but a process of education beginning 
with the young and continuing through the middle age 
and the old age, beginning today and tomorrow and run- 
ning into the future, winning over one generation, win- 
ning over another generation, and another generation, 
until justice shall be the great interest of the world; 
whereupon, if that day ever is reached, every nation, 
having an equal interest in justice, will be a partisan of 
justice, and will see to the observance of justice. Until 
we have awakened the public consciousness, until we 
have educated it, and until we have trained it into right 
thinking and right doing, to submit its own acts, not 
merely the acts of others, to scrutiny and criticism and 
attack—until we have done that, treaties of this kind, 
now or in the future, will be as unavailing as they were 
in the past. 

Let me come back to a matter I was discussing a little 
while ago. These ten powers, in the illustration I gave, 
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are to unite themselves to the eleventh power. But sup- 
pose they do not? What is to force the recalcitrants 
into line among the ten? Is there to be an executive 
committee, a supervisory committee, composed of a num- 
ber of the powers, to supervise the actions of the others 
and to compel them to resort to force? No; there is not 
and there cannot be. There is, in my opinion, ladies 
and gentlemen—and I state it without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, although I am well aware it has been 
controverted—only one thing upon which we can build, 
and that is upon the good faith of the nations; and until 
you can train nations into the observance of their 
pledged word, until they can be persuaded to keep the 
given word, no amount of force will compel them to live 
up to the given word, if we are to judge of nations by 
the past and if we mobilize the past so as to bring it to 
the bar of the present. 

I pass now to some broad and general observations as 
to the relation between justice and force. If it were 
proposed to be determined whether Mr. Dennis is 
stronger than I, that could be settled by force. If it 
were proposed to pit his physical strength against mine, 
we might do so here, without any great difficulty, and it 
would be quickly determined. But whether my views 
are right on this matter or whether his views are right 
on this matter is not to be determined by a wrestling 
match. He might trip me and throw me—and he no 
doubt could do it, because he is more athletic than I, and 
T am over age for any conscription system that has yet 
heen proposed—but if he did trip me and did throw me, 
it would not settle the question whether William Penn 
was right, or Ladd was right, or Taft was right, or 
President Wilson was right. There is no appreciable 
relation between the exercise of physical force on the 
one side and moral right and truth on the other. 

The experience of mankind within national lines has 
been that, instead of force being used for the determina- 
tion of these things, there should be an appeal to reason, 
and every nation that makes a pretense to civilization 
has substituted for force not more force or collective 
force, but rules of law which have been agreed upon, and 
has had these rules of law administered by persons 
trained in the knowledge of the law and experienced in 
its administration through courts of justice. Little by 
little the powers of reason have won over the powers of 
darkness, the cause of justice has triumphed over 
physical force as such, and there is a consensus of opin- 
ion among all civilized nations of the world that matters 
of this kind are not to be settled by mobs, by riot, or by 
lynch law, but that they are to be settled by duly con- 
stituted courts of justice. Justice has so won its way 
that it is administered not by the policeman and the 
sheriff, but the judgment of a court of justice is almost 
self-executing. 

It has not been heard of among nations until the 
present day that there should be an international sheriff, 
that there should be an international police, that there 
should be an international executive to enforce its will 
against a collective group of persons which we call a 
nation. The nations, because of the superiority of the 
method of resort to reason and the experience that they 
have had with it, will conform their actions to it with- 
out resort to force. There are hundreds of decisions by 
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arbitral tribunals that have been executed, which are, as 
a matter of fact, the justification for the belief that the 
nations can come to the standard of living up to justice. 
It is a very remarkable fact that in the United States, 
although there is a Supreme Court in which State may 
sue State in matters of a justiciable nature, there is no 
provision in the Constitution for haling a State before 
that court; there is no provision in the Constitution or 
any law of the United States to secure the execution of 
a judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States 
against a State; indeed, there is a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the case of Ken- 
tucky v. Dennison, in 24 Howard Reports, at page 66, 
holding positively that there is no such power in the 
General Government or any department thereof to com- 
pel, by physical force, the execution of a judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States against a State 
of the Union. And yet, day by day, year by year, suits 
have been begun by States and judgments rendered in 
the Supreme Court which have been complied with, 
however unwillingly and grudgingly. 

What the American people can do may we not believe 
others can do? What nine men sitting on Capitol Hill 
can do nine men sitting in a tribunal at large can do. 
Instead of training men in the handling of arms; in- 
stead of forming leagues to fall upon and prey upon 
nations to force them to live up to agreements, when 
the very agreement depends on the nations’ good faith 
in observing it, the thing to do, I submit, is not to ques- 
tion their good faith, but to offer a premium for keeping 
it, and to engage in a campaign of systematic instruc- 
tion in the schools, in public and in private, in season 
and out of season, for the administration of justice 
through orderly agencies established for that purpose, 
so that, little by little, the reign of law may win over 
the rule of barbarism. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By STEPHEN J. DUGGAN, Director 


if ew INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION has 
just completed its second year of activities. In this 
short time it has amply justified the anticipation of its 
founders in helping to develop international good will by 
means of educational agencies and in acting as a clear- 
ing-house of information and advice for Americans con- 
cerning things educational in foreign countries and for 
foreigners concerning things educational in the United 
States. For a number of years close relations have ex- 
isted between the French and Americans, fostered by the 
Alliance Frangaise, which is now thoroughly well organ- 
ized in nearly every State in the Union. Spanish and 
Italian interests in this country have become anxious to 
establish closer relations between the United States and 
their respective countries and have applied to the Di- 
rector of the Institute for aid in accomplishing this. 
The Spanish Bureau of the Institute was organized 
to co-operate with the Junta Para Ampliacion de 
Estudioz of Madrid. “That body had been provided with 
funds to send students to this country and with which 
to invite American professors to Spain. It wished an 
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authoritative body to assist it. The Spanish bureau is 
organizing a visit to Madrid of a large group of teachers 
of Spanish from all over the United States. These 
teachers will spend next summer in the University of 
Madrid in perfecting their knowledge of oral Spanish 
and in the study of Spanish literature and history. A 
center for the diffusion of the culture of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Spanish-American countries has also been 
organized under the name of the Instituto de las 
Espanas. 

The Institute is also the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Italy-America Society. The 
committee has secured funds to assist Italian universities 
to get American books and publications. It is also ar- 
ranging a tour to Italy for American students and in- 
structors next summer. One of the interesting incidents 
of the tour will be the laying of a bronze wreath on 
Dante’s tomb at Ravenna as a tribute from the institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. 

Arrangements have been completed for an exchange 
of professors between Italy and the United States. 
Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, of the University of Illinois, 
has accepted an invitation to lecture at the University 
of Rome, and an invitation has been sent to Dr. Guido 
Biagi, of Florence, Italy, to come to the United States 
to lecture in American colleges and universities; the 
exchange to be effected next fall. 

The Institute believes that a wisely selected professor, 
who because of his personality and scholarship can well 
represent America abroad, may be of great service in the 
development of international good will. Because of 
their poverty on the other side, the European nations 
cannot support exchange professors as they did previous 
to the war. They are anxious, however, to have our 
professors visit their universities. The Institute does 
not feel it can wholly support a large number of pro- 
fessors abroad in any one year. It has, therefore, de- 
veloped its plan of grants to professors on sabbatical 
leave—that is, to professors on sabbatical leave who are 
going abroad and who are willing to lecture in foreign 
universities and have been invited to do so the Institute 
will pay the traveling expenses, going and returning, 
from the institttion in the United States in which the 
professor teaches to the institution abroad in which he 
will lecture. The Institute has this year sent out fifteen 
professors on sabbatical leave to universities in many 
parts of the world ; for example, London, Paris, Prague, 
Shanghai, Madrid, Strasbourg, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Peru. 

Though the European countries cannot afford to sup- 
port professors here, the Institute has invited professors 
from other countries to come to the United States. It 
has circuited during the past year a number of foreign 
professors of distinction among the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. Some of these gentlemen have 
visited a large number of institutions; others a smaller 
number. Though it is the desire of the Institute to 
send distinguished foreigners to the smaller and less 
frequently visited institutions, the larger colleges and 
universities in all parts of the country have also en- 

joyed the advantage of listening to their addresses. 
Among those who have lectured under the auspices of 
the Institute in this way are Baron 8. A. Korff, formerly 
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professor of international law and diplomacy at the 
University of Helsingfors, Finland; Prof. Victor An- 
drés Belatinde, professor of international law and polit- 
ical science at the University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru; Prof. Raoul Ramirez, Chilean exchange professor 
of Spanish-American history from the University of 
Chile, Santiago, Chile; Prof. Jacques Hadamard, pro- 
fesseur de mécanique analytique et de mécanique 
céleste au Collége de France, Paris, and Prof. Raffaello 
Piccoli, of the University of Padua, Italy. Arrangements 
have already been made to send during the spring term, 
to a large number of institutions, the distinguished 
scholar and divine, Bishop Nicholai, Bishop of Serbia; 
Prof. J. Holland Rose, professor of history at Cam- 
bridge University, England, and Doctor E. A. Horne, 
professor of mathematics, University of Patna, India, 
who has recently been invited by Harvard University 
to this country. In all these cases the college audience 
receives the benefit of the expert knowledge of a country 
given by an authority who represents it. 

Of even greater importance in the development of 
international good will has been the service that the 
Institute and its bureaus have been able to render to 
official visitors and missions coming to this country to 
study our educational conditions. The foreign visitor 
is very apt to lose much time in locating significant 
aspects of American education and in duplicating many 
items of his experience. In drawing up itineraries of 
professional significance and in giving personal letters 
of introduction to individuals and missions, the Insti- 
tute has greatly facilitated the work of these visitors 
and missions from abroad. Among the most important 
of the missions of the past year that have been wel- 
comed and assisted by the Institute were the Educa- 
tional Commission from China keaded by the Honor- 
able Hsi Tao Yuan, Vice-Minister of Education; the 
Japanese Commercial and Educational Mission under 
Baron Goto, and the mission of distinguished French 
and English physicians who came to study our methods 
of medical education. The number of individual official 
visitors with whom conferences have been held has been 
very large. Among them were Prof. Albert Malche, 
superintendent of schools of Geneva, Switzerland; Dr. 
Tasuka Harada, president of Doshisha University, 
Japan; Dr. E. Skillen, inspector of schools, Sydney, 
Australia; Prof. Florence M. Snell, of the University 
of South Africa; Prof. Miodrag Risti¢, University of 
Belgrade, Serbia. , 

A service of similar value has been rendered to those 
seeking educational advice concerning procedure jn 
foreign countries. Sometimes this has been done by 
the Institute working through other agencies, as when 
the Director of the Institute became chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the Italy-America Society, 
and a member of the staff of the Institute became ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Committee on International 
Relations of the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 
But usually the service is rendered by personal confer- 
ence. A great many professors and teachers have had 


their visits to foreign countries made easier and more 
attractive by the advice and letters of introduction they 
have received at the Institute before their departure. 
lhis is even more true of students. Too great emphasis 
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can hardly be placed on the value of the service to 
students coming from abroad who wish to study some 
special branch of knowledge and need advice upon the 
institutions which are best equipped to teach it. And 
this is equally true of American students going to a 
foreign country for purposes of study. No day passes 
when the Institute is not visited by such students and 
teachers, and the number to whom such assistance is 
given by correspondence is even greater. The Institute 
is ready to undertake the task of selecting American 
students for scholarships abroad, and its representatives 
abroad are ready to perform the same duty of selecting 
the right kind of students in foreign countries for 
scholarships in the United States. 

The Institute has attempted also to stimulate the 
change of students between this country and foreign 
countries. It has collected what is probably the most 
complete compilation of information with reference to 
exchange of scholarships and fellowships open to for- 
eign students for study in the United States, and for 
American students to study in countries abroad. In 
order to facilitate co-operation in the matters of ex 
change of both teachers and students, and in educa- 
tional matters generally between this country and others, 
the Institute has representatives in practically all of 
the European countries and hopes soon to have repre 
sentatives in all countries of the world. It i8 enabled, 
therefore, to give Americans going abroad on educa- 
tional matters letters of introduction which will facili- 
tate their approach in other countries, and in a similar 
way the representatives abroad are enabled properly to 
introduce foreigners to things educational in this coun- 
try. There are few distinguished educators coming to 
the United States who do not visit the Institute. 

The Institute believes that it is as essential for 
Americans to know of the difficulties and problems of 
other countries as for the people of other countries to 
know something about us, in order that international 
good will may be realized. ‘To secure this end, the 
Institute has established in some eighty colleges and 
universities throughout the country international re- 
lations clubs. These clubs are voluntary organizations 
of teachers and students who may be interested in the 
study -of international peace. The Institute provides 
the clubs, free of charge, with syllabi, bibliographies, 
books, magazines, and other literature for the study of 
those problems. Moreover, it sends upon visits to them 
from time to time distinguished foreigners and Ameri- 
can professors who are authorities in the field of inter- 
national relations. An annual conference of represent- 
ative members of the clubs is also held in the interest 
of increasing the efficiency of the work. 

The Institute has published and distributed a booklet 
on “Opportunities for Higher Education in France,” 
one on “Graduate Study in the British Isles,” another 
entitled “Observations on Higher Education in Europe,” 
the First Annual Report of the Director, and a special 
bulletin for administrative authorities in the univer- 
sities and colleges. The latter deals with visiting pro- 
fessors and commissions; recently founded traveling 
and research fellowships; foreign professors available 
for teaching engagements, and research opportunities 
abroad for American students. 
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PROPHYLAXIS IN THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


_— AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY presents a name and 
avows a purpose challenging dissent. Even the 
most pronounced militarist will aver a love for peace 
and declare that he is in favor of arming to the teeth 
to maintain peace and prevent war. None but a de- 
generate can glory in gas-eaten human bodies, in torn 
limbs, in drowning men and women, and all the other 
varied forms of injury to person and destruction of life. 

For nearly one hundred years we have praised peace 
and denounced war. At the end of this period we find 
Europe in ruins and at every point material making 
ready for further outbreaks. Every international cross- 
roads offers an opportunity for conflict. Withal, 
America punishes itself by expending 93 per cent of 
its annual national outgo for past and prospective de- 


struction. Meanwhile there are no _ international 
morals. A private killing is murder and the taking of 


human life on the order of a group of men, called a 
Congress, a Parliament, or a Cabinet, becomes the 
highest form of patriotism. 

If we sum up the total of our international accom- 
plishments in the way of preserving peace, at most we 
can but say that we have taken trivial steps to delay 
physical fighting over things which nations first elect to 
regard as immaterial and as not affecting their political 
interests. We have failed in our larger aim despite the 
frills with which we have decorated international action, 
and we must ask ourselves the reason for this failure. 

Analogies are unsafe, yet perhaps we may find one 
not without meaning. Suppose in 1821 we had com- 
menced to tell the world that health was beautiful and 
disease painful and disagreeable. Suppose we had or- 
ganized state and local subordinate societies under an 
inspiring banner inscribed “Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
Suppose we had passed strong resolutions by the score 
to the effect that health kept for a longer time the 
bloom of youth upon the cheek; increased individual 
comfort; led to a higher morality; lengthened life— 
would not every saloon-keeper have agreed with us and 
every opium dealer have wished us God-speed even as 
now militarists cry aloud furiously for peace? Sup- 
pose while all this was taking place we resolutely re- 
fused to examine into the cause of disease; took no 
steps to clean up slums; did not drain swamps and 
stamp out mosquitoes; failed to fight darkness with 
light, or to do away with the use of opium and alcohol, 
would human life have been lengthened or made more 
comfortable by virtue of our fine resolutions ? 

Has not our conduct been quite parallel with that of 
the supposed health societies? We have solemnly re- 
solved our love for international order and never have 
we sought to discover or resolutely to remove the funda- 
mental causes of disorder, nor have we with clear vision 
faced constitutional cures therefor. As it were, we 
have tried to reduce a high fever (in our case repre- 
sented by war), but have allowed darkness, swamps, 
mosquitoes, and vice to remain. 
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By our conduct we have appeared to regard peace as 
something to be attained and assured by some form of 
fiat. We have put it on the same plane with direct 
legislation, or woman’s suffrage, or proportional repre- 
sentation, or other schemes of administrative reform, 
overlooking the fact that it was vastly more subtle; that 
it was a product and not self-existent and that it could 
only be created and preserved by circumstances favor- 
able to its existence. 

Sometimes, in specific instances, we have said that 
lust for territory or desire for access to the sea was a 
cause for war, and we unthinkingly looked on when 
nations quarreled over the possession of natural re- 
sources. We have not particularly disturbed ourselves 
as to why lust for territory or for an opening upon the 
sea or for possession of natural resources should exist. 
We have not even stumbled over the fact that, granted 
given international conditions, these causes might have 
reasonable bases. Investigation might teach us that in 
themselves they were understandable and called for 
appropriate treatment, based upon some foundation of 
justice. 

Our vague thoughts, if indeed we have thought at all, 
have been aimless, but if we had stopped to consider 
conditions in our own country as offering an inter- 
national parallel or suggesting international duty in 
the cause of peace, they would have been more clear. 
Does Rhode Island particularly concern herself over 
the fact that her territorial limits are restricted? Is 
there a citizen of the State who would be willing to lay 
down his life or ask his neighbors to lay down their 
lives to add one or 5,000 miles to her territorial juris- 
diction? Is there a citizen of Vermont who is dis- 
tressed over the fact that Vermont has no immediate 
access within its jurisdiction to the Atlantic Ocean? 
Would any denizen of New Hampshire be willing to 
fight, supposing it otherwise feasible, against citizens 
of Pennsylvania because of a desire to obtain for his 
State direct control over beds of coal and iron? Any 
one of these propositions would be unthinkable within 
our nation and, were justice to prevail, would be equally 
unthinkable internationally. 

This American peace is not due to the fact that we 
have a common Executive, a Congress, and a Supreme 
Court, useful as all of these instrumentalities may be. 
It exists because any citizen of the United States equally 
with any other citizen has a right in perfect freedom to 
pass State borders with all his family and property; to 
import and export within the limits of the United States 
any sort of property he pleases without hindrance from 
any State authority; to gain access to and from the seas 
without any local interference whatever. 

It is quite beside the mark to say, therefore, that 
either national or international executives, councils, or 
assemblies, with ample paraphernalia of courts, will in- 
sure peace. Nothing will insure this save justice and 
equality, not merely as between nations, but also as be- 
tween the individual members of nations in their inter- 
course with those who are citizens or subjects of another 
jurisdiction. 

We have the proof of this in our own experience. 
With as nearly perfect a system as exists in any other 
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country of executive, legislative, and judicial Authori- 
ties, when the essential nationwide injustice of slavery 
existed, we forgot all else and went to war among our- 
selves. Likewise may we expect wars to continue de- 
spite all leagues, associations, Hague courts, interna- 
tional police, and whatever agents may be imagined, 
unless we study resolutely the secrets of international 
justice and cure injustice. ‘This we have not been doing. 

If we would maintain peace, we must follow the fash- 
ion of the health society, which would have abandoned 
speedily the denunciation of yellow fever, tuberculosis, 
and smallpox for the isolation of the germs. 

We have so far remained in such complete ignorance 
of the subject to which we devote ourselves that we 
have not even discovered where peace ends and war 
begins. We are as blind as the medicine men of a more 
savage age, who sought to cure disease when it had 
broken out virulently by their incantations and dances, 
but who were ignorant of the fact that there had been 
perhaps long antecedent conditions of ill health which 
they had passed unobserved, seeing only the final out- 

Let me illustrate by a single example the point I 
have in mind. We say commonly and crudely that war 
began between Germany and France in the first days of 
August, 1914, this because of the first killings being 
dated from such period. If we truly consider the mat- 
ter, however, we shall find the roots of the conflict in 
long antecedent facts. Without undertaking to trace 
the struggle to its more obscure beginnings, with much 
show of correctness it could be said that the war began 
in 1870 with the taking of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany 
and that with greater or less virulence it raged for 44 
years before the outbreak. 

While the taking of Alsace-Lorraine was in itself a 
political crime, involving also undoubtedly much_per- 
sonal discomfort or injury, if persons and political con- 
trol alone had been involved the consequences might not 
have been serious. 

The provinces taken contained much mineral wealth 
useful theretofore to France and thereafter devoted to 
the special benefit of Germany. The latter pursued 
with narrow selfishness the plan common to nations of 
treating the wealth under their immediate political con- 
trol as an instrument to be employed for their exclusive 
advantage. ‘Taxes and tariffs were adjusted to this end. 
The property which we might fairly regard as intended 
for the benefit of all civilized man was appropriated by 
a few, and particularly employed for national develop- 
ment. 

This course, so natural as nations are now educated, 
involved tremendous and disastrous consequences not 
alone to Germany, but, as we have seen, to the entire 
world. Knowledge that it would be taken precluded 
friendship between France and Germany, and from that 
time on France prepared for the certain physical con- 
flict and Germany with guilty conscience felt the neces- 
sity of rendering herself capable of more completely 
overthrowing the country she had immensely wronged. 
It might be truly said that the war was on, though no 
shot was yet fired. Each advancement on the part of 
one country in the art of legalized slaughter was met 
by further progress on the part of the other. At every 
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point, military, industrial, political, each nation, with- 
out tracing its steps to their possibly ultimate con- 
clusion injurious to itself, sought to hinder and prevent 
the normal development and expansion of the other. 
German industrial and political relations with Austria 
became closer; France created more intimate associa- 
tious with Russia and England. If France desired pre 
ponderating influence in Morocco, a German man-of-war 
offered an implied threat, to which threat France, Eng- 
land, and other countries replied essentially in kind, if 
their conduct was less blunt. 

If Germany desired larger political and industrial 
power in Turkey and the valleys of Mesopotamia, allies 
of France stood in her way. ‘The French peasantry 
were ready to supply their hard-earned francs to the 
development of military power in Russia, and Germany 
replied by levies on capital to meet the situation. 
France riposted with a three years’ service law. In 
every moral (or shall we say immoral?) sense were they 
not at war, even though no blow was struck ? 

If, therefore, we are to address ourselves to the great 
problems of war and peace, can we do so without a 
revision of our definitions of these two international 
conditions ? 

Imagine that during all these years the artificial 
barriers between nations had been non-existent; that, 
laying aside all chauvinistic patriotism, France had had 
free access to all German markets and Germany had 
enjoyed the same privileges in France; that England 
and Germany, on equal terms with every other nation, 
could at their own option have entered or refrained from 
entering upon trade in Morocco, Mesopotamia, and else 
where; that the various countries had not arrayed their 
manufacturers and merchants against those of every 
other country, and merchants and manufacturers had 
possessed sufficient selfish forethought not to have asked 
governmental aid—-would we not, despite a govern- 
mental change affecting Alsace-Lorraine, have escaped 
forty-four years of incipient warfare and added years of 
conflict not really ended today? Would not the United 
States have been saved the lives of one hundred thousand 
of its most promising young men, escaped thirty billions 
of dollars of indebtedness and untold billions of expense 
in the future for excessive armies and navies ? 

If the giving up of special national monopolies, if 
refraining from tariff and other taxes not capable of 
ethical justification, would have meant a sacrifice to 
individual nations, would it not have been better to 
have stood such a sacrifice rather than to risk the civil- 
ization of a world ? 

We have given heed to the demands of many small 
nations for independent government. We have done so 
without for a moment stopping to consider whether 
their creation as separate entities was not calling into 
existence new trade barriers, new obstacles to natural 
growth, and therefore new causes for war. Notwith- 
standing having carried on “a war against war,” as we 
fondly declared we were doing, have we not, by com- 
pletely ignoring all study of the causes of war and de- 
clining all attempts to remove them, brought about con- 
ditions which leave the world worse off after four years 
of frightful struggle ? 
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I come back to the point of beginning. Peace is but 
the flower of healthy international conditions. (It is 
not health in and of itself.) If we devote ourselves to 
the study of the flower; give the plant which bears it a 
seasonable southern exposure; keep away chill winds, 
and at the same time ignore the health of the plant 
itself and the condition and fertility of the earth from 
which it must derive its sustenance, we touch but the 
incidents of successful flower production. 

Our point of approach must be very different and 
much more radical than is represented by our work up 
to this time. It must address itself resolutely and un- 
flinchingly to the study of the causes of disease and not 
to the removal of symptoms. 

In what I have written, I have used but one illustra- 
tion of the causes of war. Other causes exist, but none 
more striking than that displayed to our blinded eyes 
since 1914. 

Must not the vision of the American Peace Society 
be vastly larger; much more idealistic than it has been 
in the past? Chattel slavery was not abolished by 
regulating the quarters to be occupied by the slaves or 
by allowing a slave to testify in court. The axe had to 
be laid, as it were, to the root of the institution. So our 
thought must go to removing the origin of war and not 
merely to making it less frequent or feebly attempting 
to elevate an institution which has no soul. 

Let us isolate and render harmless the germs which 
so readily breed destruction. 





THREE FACTS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


RUE SANITY in international matters may mean to 

be in tune with the Infinite; it certainly means to be 
in tune with the finite. As perhaps never before, inter- 
national morality is simply intelligence applied to the 
common good. The World War has had at least one 
beneficent effect; it has concentrated the thoughts of 
men upon the mysteries of foreign policy. It is evident 
now to us all that the well-being of every man is very 
closely related to the aspirations and behavior of nations, 
that the foreign policy of States is the concern of every 
one of us. In untangling the skein of international 
relationships we may well begin at home, for there are 
three facts in American foreign policy, as John Hay 
expressed, principles of “limpid simplicity,” which are 
of no little concern to the weal of the world. 


I 
AMERICA AND THE WAR SYSTEM 


America a Protest 


America is itself a protest against the war system. 
American citizenship is made up in no small measure 
of persons who have come to this country, or whose 
ancestors came to this country, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the recurring devastations peculiar to 
European wars. Life, liberty, pursuit of happiness, 
health, justice, education—these are more distinctly 
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American than even wealth and sky-scrapers. America 
knows that these things thrive only where peace thrives. 
Men of other nations have known this, but with America 
the belief has often been a passion. America’s participa- 
tion in the World War was a rebuke to the war system. 
We insist that the Old World methods of war shall not 
interfere with these prime American aims. The first 
objection to war is that wars may be won and justice 
defeated ; brute force may have its way and at the same 
time do violence to right. That is the great iniquity of 
war. It is the basis of our America’s objection to that 
precarious method of settling disputes. 

True, the opposition to war did not begin in America. 
The will to end war is of a long historical growth. 
Something of that long development should be familiar, 
more familiar than it now is. 

When, as set forth in the 14th chapter of Genesis, 
four kings waged war with five others in the Vale of 
Siddim, there were evidently in operation two leagues 
to enforce peace. In the very first book of his Aeneid, 
Virgil reveals Jupiter unrolling the fates, when wars 
shall cease and the gates of Janus be closed “with fast 
iron bars.” The words in the second chapter of Isaiah, 
referring to the time when “They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks ;” 
when “nation shall not lift its sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more,” are repeated 
not only in the fourth chapter of Micah; they voice the 
age-long hope of men. 

Throughout history leaders among men have strug- 
gled to show the way to overthrow war. Not always 
actuated by the highest motives in particular instances, 
enthusiasts, favoring primarily the countries to which 
they happened to belong, often concerned to preserve 
situations developed out of the blood of arms, they have, 
nevertheless, revealed the one common purpose to estab- 
lish a more permanent peace. 

For example, Pierre Dubois in his De Recuperatione 
Terre Sancte, written in 1305-7, elaborates the course 
for occupying and retaining the Holy Land through the 
means of a league to enforce peace. Again, in 1311, 
the poet Dante Alighieri wrote his De Monarchia, a 
work in which he defends the principle of monarchy, but 
upon the basis that “the human race is ordered for the 
best when it is most free,” and that “universal peace is 
the best of those things which are ordained for our 
beatitude.” And there was George von Podébrad, who 
in his T'raité d’Alliance et Confederation, etc., written 
1460-63, insisted that “peace cannot exist apart from 
justice,” and “justice cannot exist apart from peace.” 
Von Podébrad submitted a plan for a league to enforce 
peace, especially for the purpose of bringing about “a 
true, pure, and lasting peace, union, and love among 
Christians, and to defend the religion of Christ against 
the unspeakably monstrous Turk.” Then, about the 
year 1515, Erasmus wrote his treatise on war, which has 
been placed “among the most famous writings of the 
most illustrious writers of his age.” It is a treatise 
“against war.” It begins with these words: “It is both 
an elegant proverb, and among all others, by the writ- 
ings of many excellent authors, full often and solemnly 
used, Dulce bellum tnexpertis, that is to say, War is 
sweet to them that know it not.” Colet, founder of St. 
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Paul’s School, Thomas More and others of a similar 
mind, were friends of Erasmus at that time and joined 
with him for the most part in his opposition to war. 
But Erasmus surpassed them all in his persistent and 
unequivocal condemnation of “war, pestilence, and the 
theologians,” the three great enemies with which he says 
he had to contend throughout his life. 

But America’s opposition to war is backed not only by 
treatises of the long ago; there have been the various 
plans and projects for the practical realization of the 
peace goal of the philosophers. 

Seventeenth Century 


In the seventeenth century there were four outstand- 
ing projects for a league to enforce peace. 
1 


Addressing himself to the monarchs and sovereign 
princes of that time, Emeric Crucé, wrote in 1623 what 
he called the “New Cyneas,” which was a “discourse of 
the occasions and means to establish a general peace and 
the liberty of commerce throughout the whole world.” 
Crucé grants that to assure perpetuity to universal peace 
“is very difficult.” He says: “It seems that calm 
weather cannot last long in the ocean of our affairs, 
where the impetuous winds of ambition excite so many 
storms. Suppose, for instance, that peace is signed to- 
day; that it is published to the whole world; how do we 
know that posterity will ratify the articles? Opinions 
are changeable, and the actions of the men of the present 
time do not bind their successors.” And vet he urges 
the necessity of choosing a city “where all sovereigns 
should have perpetually their ambassadors, in order that 
the differences that might arise should be settled by the 
judgment of the whole assembly.” With his congress of 
ambassadors backed by a collective force, he proposes the 
establishment of a universal peace. He says: “We have 
raised enough storms. It is time to give calm and 
serenity to this great ocean by throwing upon it the oil 
of perfect reconciliation.” 


9 
L4 


Hugo Grotius wrote his treatise “On the Law of War 
and Peace” in 1625. In this work Grotius urges con- 
ference and arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between nations, and, drawing upon the experience of 
the Druids, points out the necessity that measures “be 
taken to compel the disputants to accept peaceful settle- 
ment on equitable terms.” 


3 


In 1638 appeared “The Great Design” of Henry IV. 
This influential project, taken from the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Sully, who is probably its author, is a plan to 
maintain by force a status created by force, a political 
scheme for the government of all Europe. 


4 


The influence of this ambitious “Design” was marked. 
Because of it William Penn was inspired in 1693 to 
write his “Present and Future Peace of Europe.” Even 
the gentle Penn’s “Dyet,” founded upon the principle 
that justice “is a better procurer of peace than war”’— 
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indeed, that “peace is maintained by justice, which is a 
fruit of government, as government is from society, and 
society from consent”—provided for the compulsion of 
recalcitrant States. 


Eighteenth Century 


In the eighteenth century there were some five other 
plans for ending war, with, however, a gradually dimin- 
ishing emphasis upon force as an agency for peace. 


1 


Kither in 1712 or 1713 appeared Charles Lrenee Castel 
de Saint-Pierre’s “Project for the Establishment of a 
Permanent Peace in Europe.” This, too, was an out- 
growth of the great “Design.” Here, too, is a plan for 
the maintenance by force of a status created for the most 
part by force. But the first article of the project shows 
the author’s purpose to be the establishment of a “secur- 
ity against the great misfortunes of foreign wars.” 


9 


~ 


In 1736 Cardinal Jules Alberoni of Italy set forth a 
plan for establishing a perpetual diet at Ratisbon for the 
purpose of subjugating the Turk and overcoming the 
“tyranny and bondage of the infidels.” 

3 

In 1756 Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote his “Epitome 
of Abbé de Saint Pierre’s Project for Perpetual Peace,” 
published in 1761, in which he expresses his sympathy 
with an irrevocable European alliance backed by force. 
With no little eloquence he pictures a state of peace re- 
sulting from the proposed confederacy, and also of the 
“state of war which results from the present impolitic 
state of Europe.” The same year that Rousseau wrote 
his “Epitome” he wrote also his “Judgment of Perpetual 
Peace,” published in 1782, in which, granting that “per- 
petual peace is at present a very absurd project,” he 
nevertheless concludes that “if a Henry TV and a Sully 
are given to us, perpetual peace will become again a 
reasonable project.’ 


4 


Between 1786 and 1789 Jeremy Bentham wrote “A 
Plan for an Universal and Perpetual Peace.” In it he 
proposes “a common court of judicature for the decision 
of differences between the several nations.” As he says, 
saving the credit and honor of contending parties, being 
in every way conformable to their interests, and being 
inconsonant with no practice, such an arrangement 
could not “be justly styled visionary.” Bentham be- 
lieved that force would be of little account in the success 
of his project. 


0 


In his philosophical essay entitled “Eternal Peace,” 
written in 1795, Immanuel Kant proposed a represen- 
tative league for the realization of public law backed 
only by the sanction of public opinion. Founding his 
plan upon the proposition that the “civil constitution in 
every State shall be republican,” and expressing the 
opinion that the law of nations should “be founded on 
the federation of free States the guaranty of 
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eternal peace is furnished by no lesser power than the 
great artist Nature herself, Natura dedala rerum.” 


A Constructive Peace Movement 


The work of these men of many centuries was not 
wasted. America’s opposition to war is seen to have a 
great background ; it has developed directly from such a 
history. 

And this opposition has not been confined to “brittle- 
minded” persons. Benjamin Franklin frequently ex- 
pressed his opposition to war. George Washington wrote 
in 1785: “My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
banished from the earth.” The Federal Convention of 
1787 was called primarily for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace between thirteen not altogether friendly States. 
The Monroe Doctrine, enunciated in 1823, was promul- 
gated in the interests of “peace and safety.” 

The Peace Movement, technically so called, began 
with the establishment of peace societies in 1815, and 
that in America. ‘These societies multiplied, and in 
1828, upon the initiative of William Ladd, they were 
amalgamated in the American Peace Society. In 1840 
this same William Ladd wrote “An Essay on a Congress 
of Nations for the Adjustment of International Disputes 
without Resort to Arms.” In this “Essay” Mr. Ladd 
proposed two things: a congress of nations and a court 
of nations. This essay by Mr. Ladd contained the 
foundations of practically all that had been accomplished 
in the direction of international organization prior to 
the World War, including the achievements in arbitra- 
tion and the record of the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. Whether or not the British Empire and con- 
tinental Europe can be organized for peace after the 
American pattern, no man can say. Whether or not the 
continental States of Europe can be brought together, 
even in a loose federation for peace, is also a problem. 
3ut of this the world may be assured: William Ladd’s 
plan needs to be known of men; for, to quote a leading 
authority in this field, William Ladd “certainly gives the 
only rational plan that has ever been presented, of 
advancing the cause of peace by means of international 
conferences in which a court of justice should be estab- 
lished, and the law, little by little, recommended to the 
States which the court is to apply.” No man has demon- 
strated more fully than William Ladd the protest against 
war that is America. 

If these plans and projects to which we have referred 
were for the most part theoretical, there have been prac- 
tical achievements as well, and often on a large scale. 
Pan-Americanism, with all its setbacks, is a real achieve- 
ment in the direction of practical international peace. 
The Universal Postal Union is an international achieve- 
ment of great consequence to the common weal. Prior 
to the war, there were in the neighborhood of 1,000 in- 
ternational organizations concerned with concrete inter- 
ests. The practical confederations, such as arose under 
the articles of the Swiss Confederation, in 1291, and 
under the Union of Utrecht, in 1579, were a part of the 
movement which led to the Articles of Confederation of 
the United States of America, in 1777; and thence to 
the Constitution of the United States, in 1787. The 
vears 1776 and 1787 reveal America as the flower of this 
age-long aspiration of the race, the will to end war. 
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II 
AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL BACKGROUND 
Based Upon Experience 


America is an international fact, representing within 
herself centuries of concrete international experiences. 
From 1492 to 1787 was a period of 275 years. From 
1787 to 1921 represents a period of only 134 years—ap- 
proximately eight generations before our Federal Con- 
vention as against approximately four generations since 
that time. During those first eight generations men of 
this hemisphere were schooled increasingly in matters 
relating to international affairs. Boundaries, public 
debts, dishonesties, inefficiencies, countless irritations 
and ambitions produced their interstate disputes, con- 
tests, and settlements. ‘The varying tariffs brought 
troubles of an international character in their wake. 
Connecticut taxing imports from Massachusetts higher 
than imports from Great Britain produced an inter- 
national problem of no little seriousness. Some States 
drew separate treaties with the Indians, and that con- 
trary to agreement; and there were various other viola- 
tions of contract, some ending in war. Shortly prior to 
1787 the people of this country received from abroad 
little but disdain. Economic difficulties became so acute 
that during upwards of a hundred years various plans of 
union were proposed and some tried, revealing the in- 
ternational mindedness of those earlier Americans. The 
step-by-step development was significantly international. 
Looking back across it all, one is impressed with the 
remark of C. Ellis Stevens in his “Sources of the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” in which he says: “Yet 
it is a characteristic of the race both in England and 
in America that it has never really broken with the past. 
Whatever of novelty may appear from time to time, there 
is ever under all the great and steady force of historic 
continuity.” 

1787 


The year 1787 may properly be said to be an epoch 
in the evolution of international achievement. ‘That 
convention, called to meet on the second Monday of 
May, found itself faced with the problem of setting up 
a more perfect union of thirteen free, sovereign, and 
independent States, preserving the separate powers of 
the union and of the States, and maintaining at the 
same time the independence of each. That was a very 
suggestive international situation. That all-American 
conference was an international conference; for the 
States were free, sovereign, and independent—some- 
times arrogantly so. Some of them were small, some 
large. Some of the questions arising between them were 
in nature justiciable, some were non-justiciable. Whether 
or not they should set up a government with power to 
coerce the States by force of arms was at the outset 
discussed and decided in the negative. Faced with 
such international questions, that international con- 
ference of 1787 met them and solved them. Such was 
the method of the solution, such the wisdom of the 
action, we can truthfully say that the United States of 
America is today the oldest international organization, 
as it is the oldest government in the world, for since 
1787 the English constitution has been radically 
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changed; France has had at least six constitutions, 
Spain three, and so on down the list. America is not 
only an international fact representing an outgrowth 
of international concrete experiences, it is the product 
of the one successful international conference which has 
proved adequate to its purpose. As James Brown Scott 
has phrased it, referring to the services of James Madi- 
son: “The Constitution of the more perfect union has 
succeeded, and if different States and kingdoms should 
be inclined to substitute the regulated interdependence 
of States for their unregulated independence, they need 
only turn for light and leading to the little man of 
Montpelier, who has preserved for all time an exact 
account of what took place in the conference of the 
States in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787.” 

If in 1787 delegates from twelve free, sovereign, and 
independent States could meet and successfully solve 
the questions of representation as between large and 
small States, establishing a system under which every 
State is equal in law if not in influence, it ought to be 
possible for other and similariy free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States to do as much. If instructed delegates 
from those twelve free, sovereign, independent States, 
voting as States, could adjust all questions of procedure 
within the conference, fix upon a mutually satisfactory 
method of ratification, by the provisions of which the 
States were bound only by their own consent, it would 
seem reasonable that a similar thing may be done again. 
If, now, as a result of that international conference, 
forty-eight free, sovereign, independent States can live 
peacefully with each other under a more perfect union, 
providing for a division of legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers, and subordinating the military arm 
to civil control, that fact should be of interest for all 
States belonging to the society of nations. If under 
this system of union it be a fact that there is no first 
among equals, no State with privileges or functions not 
common to all, it must be granted that such a beneficent 
arrangement is possible. 

Coercion of States 

But of still greater significance for the nations of the 
world is the fact that America has demonstrated the de- 
sirability and the feasibility of eliminating any plan for 
the coercion of States by force of arms. Coercion there 
is; but it is confined to the coercion of individuals only. 
All attempts to organize States, giving to some central 
power the authority to coerce member States, have usually 
led to war ; they have invariably failed. As already said, 
a plan for the coercion of States was presented, debated, 
and discarded in the Federal Convention of 1787. Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Ellsworth condemned unequivocally 
any proposal looking toward a union of States with power 
to coerce the States by arms. There is a coercion of the 
States in America, but it is coercion by the only con- 
ceivable force calculated to avoid war—a force greater 
than the force of arms, because‘it is the force which 
makes and directs arms—that is, the force of public 
opinion, what Washington called “a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind.” 

Organization for Peace 


America is the one outstanding union of States organ- 
ized for peace. ‘That peace was the motive of the 
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“founding Fathers” is apparent from many provisions 
of the Constitution. ‘The States delegated and relin 
quished their rights to lay taxes or duties on “articles 
exported from any State”; they agreed that “No prefer- 
ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another” ; 
in Article 1, section 10, they eschewed “alliances” ; they 
set up an organization under which no State, without 
the consent of Congress, shall “keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded or in such imminent danger 
as will admit of no delay.” America has realized disarma- 
ment, therefore, because the States of the Union have 
conferred upon the agent of their creation, the Govern 
ment of the Union, their former right to raise troops; 
and they have given to their agent the task of preserving 
a republican form of government, and of protecting 
each State against invasion. ‘Thus we have here an 
“Article X” rationally drawn for the preservation of 
peace. 

The importance of this is that, while the United 
States of America has organized the States for peace, 
Europe seems to have missed the lesson. Europe is 
organized for war, and that to the continuous danger of 
the rest of the world. Europe must organize for peace 
if she is to escape war. Leading men in Europe are 
beginning to see this, and more clearly as they study 
the experience in America. A Belgian publicist has 
recently agreed that it would have been possible in 
Paris to form a loose confederation of the continental 
States of Europe upon the basis of our Union. A dis- 
tinguished Austrian, now in this country, has granted 
the same thing. Switzerland, with a citizenship of 
French, Germans, and Italians, preserved her neutrality 
during the World War and showed what can be done 
under a régime of justice. A Europe organized for war 
may become a Europe organized for peace. Our own 
Benjamin Franklin saw this truth as a result of his 
experiences in the Federal Convention, for in October, 
1787, he wrote to a friend in Europe: 


“I send you enclos’d the propos’d new Federal Constitu 
tion for these States. I was engag’d 4 Months of the last 
Summer in the Convention that form’d it. It is now sent 
by Congress to the several States for their Confirmation. 
If it succeeds, I do not see why you might not in Europe 
carry the Project of good Henry the 4th into Execution, by 
forming a Federal Union and One Grand Republick of 
all its different States & Kingdoms; by means of a like 
Convention; for we had many interests to reconcile.” 

Thus America is an international fact, representing 
an outgrowth of international concrete experiences—a 
fact of consequence to all men concerned with the peace 
of the world. We, like Patrick Henry, can know no way 
of judging the future but by the past. Alliances, “holy” 
and otherwise, have proved ephemeral. The American 
Union is an example of permanence. Thus America is 
of the essence of the forward look. Evidently this was 
the thought in the mind of President Harding, who in 
his inaugural address said: “When the governments of 
earth shall have established a freedom like our own 
and shall have sanctioned the pursuit of peace as we 
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have practiced it, I believe the last sorrow and the final 
sacrifice of international warfare will have been 
written.” 

III 


AMERICA AND THE THREE EQUILIBRIUMS 


We have seen that one of the facts of America’s for- 
eign policy is the fact that America is itself a protest 
against the war system. We have just said that an- 
other fact of American foreign policy is the fact of its 
own successful international experiences. ‘There is a 
third fact at the basis of American foreign policy, and 
that fact is that America is a series of at least three 
vital equilibriums. 


Anarchy and Tyranny 


In the first place, America is an equilibrium between 
anarchy and tyranny. These two contending forces have 
come down to us out of a long past, Sophists and Cynics 
against Aristotle and the other defenders of constitu- 
tionalism. As has been frequently pointed out, Greece 
believed strongly in the freedom of the nation’s parts. 
But through the centuries there arose too much freedom 
of the parts, and the result was that Greece fell because 
of anarchy. On the other hand, there was Rome, made 
up of people strongly inclined toward a highly central- 
ized form of government. Then through the centuries 
the Roman State became too strong and finally fell, be- 
cause of tyranny. ‘These two tendencies met in the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the French Revolution— 
indeed, in the Federal Convention of 1787. ‘The 
Federalists were the Romans, the Anti-Federalists the 
Creeks, in that convention. One came forth the pro- 
genitor of the Republican, and the other of the Demo- 
cratic party. Because the United States has mapped 
her course thus far successfully between these two 
opposing forces, veering now toward tyranny and then 
toward anarchy, yet avoiding each, the United States 
has, because of its equilibrium, survived. 


Large and Small States 


America is also an equilibrium between large and 
small States. Because both large and small States are 
equally represented in the Senate, most vitally con- 
cerned with foreign relations, the small States have been 
satisfied. Because the representation has been based on 
population in the House of Representatives, where bills 
of appropriation arise, the large States have been satis- 
fied. And because all States, large and small, are equal 
before the law, large and small States have no irrecon- 
cilable divergencies of interest. This equilibrium was 
found to be necessary before the more perfect union 
could come into being. It has made it possible for that 
more perfect union to survive. 


Rights and Duties 


Finally, America represents an equilibrium between 
rights and duties. In faith and practice America adopts 
the principle that every State has the right to exist ; and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of every State to commit no 
unlawful act calculated to jeopardize the existence of 
another. America accepts the principle that every State 
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has a right to its independence; and that, therefore, it 
is the duty of every State never to interfere with that 
right in another. America believes that every State has 
a right to equality with other States before the law ; and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of every State to respect this 
right in other States. America believes that every State 
has a right not only to its territory, but to jurisdiction 
over it; and that, therefore, it is the duty of every State 
to violate neither of these rights in another State. 
America believes that every State has the right to expect 
protection in its rights from other States; and that, 
therefore, it is the duty of every State to respect and 
protect other States. America believes that every State 
has the right to a hearing under the law; and that, there- 
fore, it is the duty of every State to uphold the law. 
These are not matters of theory only; they have been 
adopted by the American Institute of International 
Law, by the American Peace Society; they have been 
upheld by the decisions of the highest courts; they are 
accepted facts in American political and legal practice. 
Thus America is an equilibrium between the rights and 
duties of States. 


American Faiths 


All this is but another way of saying that America 
believes in government only -as it is a government of 
laws and not of men. ‘Therefore America cannot arouse 
any interest in an international organization that does 
not include all civilized States. America cannot believe 
in a League of Nations organized for the purpose of 
doing violence to the existence, independence, or equal- 
ity of other States. America can conceive of no in- 
ternational organization as an agency for peace if it be 
set up to infringe upon the rights of other States, and 
especially if it be organized on the principle of main- 
taining international order by the coercion of arms. 
The American Revolution was fought for the purpose of 
overthrowing an imposed control. America sees the 
peace of the world to lie in the direction not of execu- 
tive action, but of law and conciliation. Force, brute 
force, is not a guarantor of world peace. Any league 
with adequate force at its disposal is a superstate, im- 
possible of realization within any reasonable time. 

America has refused, America will always refuse, to 
promise in advance to pool her armed forces in contin- 
gencies now impossible of definition, contingencies which 
when they arise may prove to be different from any- 
thing now experienced or foreseen. At least America 
ought so to refuse. America stands for inclusive inter- 
national organization, not for a limited league of the 
powerful. America does not believe in the subordina- 
tion of the judiciary to the will of the executive. 
America believes in conference, law, friendly composi- 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement, the only methods 
known to be capable of maintaining the equilibriums 
essential to the permanence of States. And all this is 
but another way of saying that, for Americans, govern- 
ment, national or international, can rest successfully 
only on the free consent of the governed. That, after 
all, is the significant fact of 1787, of America’s partici- 
pation in The Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907. It 
is the reason for the outcome of the elections of Novem- 
ber 2, 1920. 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus American foreign policy rests upon three out- 
standing facts: She is herself a protest against the war 
system; she is herself an international entity developed 
out of concrete international experiences; she survives 
because she is balanced—thus far safely—between those 
opposing forces which have destroyed all international 
organizations hitherto. Therefore, if human beings are 
to demand, legislate, achieve and live a greater health, a 
finer happiness, a more creative service for all in an ad- 
vancing world democracy; if they are to attain unto 
those wider significances of what it means to live; if 
they are to build up a world-life that shall be more 
humane, more just, more free; then, indeed, they must 
apply their minds and wills unto this answer to the cry 
of the ages, this contribution peculiarly successful, as- 
suredly enduring, supremely hopeful; this permanent 
illustration of a workable foreign policy capable of ap- 
plication everywhere, the United States of America. 
The world’s most vivid expression of opposition to the 
war system is America. The most successful machinery 
for the maintenance of peace between States is America. 
This needs to be more generally known and appreciated. 
America’s libation on the altar of world fate is America. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE OF THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
By DR. L. S. ROWE 
Director General of the Pan American Union 


ECRECY is the chief aid to intrigue; ignorance the 

principal instigator of distrust; concealment the 
harbinger of misunderstanding. Confidence is builded 
upon the complete comprehension and rightful construc- 
tion of the motives of nations as well as of ,individuals. 
This was the great idea behind the conception of the 
Pan American Union—to provide an institution for the 
purpose of binding together as closely as was humanly 
possible the rapidly developing power of one great na- 
tion, with the potential possibilities of twenty others on 
the same continent, for mutual protection, and commer- 
cial, educational, and industrial advancement through 
the power of understanding. It assured the North and 
South American continents of a reasonable opportunity 
for undisturbed existence in accordance with their high 
ideals and the honorable governments of their choice. 
It guaranteed to each of the twenty-one republics, with 
their upwards of 200,000,000 people, a free and peaceful 
future for the pursuit of liberty and happiness. 


The great power for good which the Pan American 
Union can boast arises to a great extent from the sim- 


plicity of its organization and the singleness of its pur- 
pose. No multiplicity of agreements tend to confuse 
and weaken the force of the institution, and its aims are 
not controlled by any motive save the general and high- 
est good of all. Its desire for peace is stamped indelibly 


on its white stone foundations and its creed of regard 
for law, enlightenment, and patriotism is carved upon 
the four walls of its building, where meet together each 
month the ambassadors and ministers from all of the 
Latin American republics and the Secretary of State of 
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the United States, composing the Pan American Union 
Governing Board. They bring to the monthly council 
table openmindedness, generosity, and the spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness. These twenty-one men, chosen by their 
respective governments for this important representa- 
tion because of unquestioned ability and high qualifica- 
tions, explain the strength of the development that has 
marked the growth of the work of the institution. 

When the Bureau of Pan American Republics was 
established about thirty-one years ago shipping facilities 
were poor, commerce was negligible, and a journey 
through South and Central America even as late as the 
dedication of the Pan American Union building, in 
1910, took on the nature of an exploration. Since, then, 
however, in spite of the separating oceans, the differ- 
ences in languages and customs, their mountain fast- 
nesses and limited means of transportation, these nations 
have come to be the most important section of the world. 
Gradually the needs as well as the opportunities which 
they offer have become known; steadily investors have 
become interested, and those who delight in the upbuild- 
ing of great projects have found the way into the unde- 
veloped sections. Railroads, tramways, perfected high- 
ways have brought the minerals, the native agricultural 
products, the great cattle ranges, and the wide spaces 
inviting enterprise closer to civilization. Electricity, 
telephone and telegraph, cable and radio have still fur- 
ther shortened the distance. 

The aim and the ambition of the Pan American Union 
lie along the lines that will foster industrial peace, ma- 
terial prosperity, and mutual friendship. In Mexico 
City, in 1902, at the Second Pan American Conference, 
an international sanitary commission was created. Real- 
izing the vital import of knowledge concerning health 
and sanitation in the various nations, the Union is push- 
ing the work of this commission with renewed vigor, 
building up a constructive service, gathering data on 
important subjects for distribution to the sanitary au- 
thorities in the several countries, and compiling the in- 
formation which is being sent from these countries on 
the prevalence and control of diseases. The commission 
will be prepared to furnish sanitary experts on request. 
The existing status of preventible disease, measures for 
combatting disease, matters of industrial hygiene, child 
welfare, water supply and drainage, paving and the sani- 
tary improvements of ports and harbors, the sanitation 
of all seaports, and the disinfection of imports and ex- 
ports are among the important matters under consid- 
eration. 

The section of education is one of the most important 
of the Union’s agencies in the plans for the future de- 
velopment of Pan Americanism. In the beginning this 
phase of the work was devised chiefly to foster trade by 
spreading information on certain subjects. The increas- 
ing desire throughout the Americas to learn more of the 
civilization, the culture, and the languages of the sister 
republics has broadened the educational field until the 
future possibilities seem to be boundless. The imme- 
diate effort of this division is being devoted to arousing 
the interest of the students and the educational institu- 
tions for the purpose of establishing mutual cultural 
relations. About 7,000 Latin American students are 
now studying at colleges and universities in the United 
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States. The proposal for the interchange of students 
between higher educational institutions in Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States is developing into a reality. 
Colleges are offering free tuition for stipulated services 
to Latin American aspirants for knowledge, having dis- 
covered that the effect of such influence upon the stu- 
dent body is excellent. The interchange of professors, 
the establishing of relations between the universities of 
all of the Pan American republics, and the closer ac- 
quaintanceship with the literature and art and science 
of the different nations are among the actual accomplish- 
ments. The educational section of the Pan American 
Union is fast becoming not only a clearing-house for 
information for all of the republics, but of its students. 

Along commercial activities the necessity for under- 
standing is quite as imperative as in the purely cultural. 
The Boston University has founded at Havana a branch 
for the study of commerce, and expects to extend these 
branches in other Latin American cities. The School of 
Foreign Commerce of Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., inaugurated a most important educational 
innovation last year by sending a group of students to 
Venezuela for the purpose of perfecting their knowledge 
of Spanish and of giving them an opportunity to study 
the customs, civilization, and culture of the Venezuelan 
people. The Valparaiso University in Indiana offers 
special commercial training to young men from Latin 
America who are willing to return to their respective 
countries as agents or representatives of American busi- 
ness houses or manufacturers. These are but three of 
the innumerable activities working for the aid of the 
upbuilding of these nations with the aid of the Pan 
American Union. 

In addition, the Pan American bulletins endeavor to 
bring all of the republics more closely together in 
thought and purpose through the interchange of useful 
information and instructive articles concerning activi- 
ties in all of them. Descriptive pamphlets give further 
knowledge of individual countries, cities, ports and har- 
hors, commerce and vital statistics; its information sec- 
tion sends out data on every subject in any way con- 
nected with these countries, and as much of this service 
as is possible is made available for the teachers in pre- 
paratory schools. In appreciation of the fact that upon 
the young will depend the future of all governments, 
special efforts are being put forth for the health, mental 
training, and general welfare of the children. 

The development of complete understanding and the 
furthering of mutual friendly interest is the aspiration 
of the Pan American Union. It contends that the most 
certain way to prevent dissatisfaction is by enlighten- 
ment; that the furtherance of prosperity depends upon 
the safeguarding of peace, and that peace depends upon 
complete confidence, and confidence is based upon a 
firm foundation of knowledge. Through the binding 
together of the leaders of all of these nations, their 
willing co-operation and their friendship, the Pan 
American Union intends to carry its cause to the highest 
point of beneficent internationalism. 





The equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, Venezuelan 
statesman (1783-1830), dedicated in New York City 
April 19, is another illustration of that “beneficent in- 
ternationalism” to which Dr. Rowe refers.—Epiror. 


April 


IT IS REPORTED 


That during 1920 sheepskins valued at $215,811 were 
exported from Cairo, Egypt, to the United States. 


That fifty years ago the United States spent $5,000,000 
on higher education, and that this year the expenditures 
will amount to $180,000,000. 


That the Chamber of Deputies in France has unani- 
mously adopted a bill making physical training com- 
pulsory for young people of both sexes. 


That for the first time since 1911 a census has been 
taken in France, the census which should have been taken 
in 1916 having been omitted because of the war. 


That fourteen influential members of the Japanese 
Parliament are now en route to Washington and other 
cities to study American public opinion at first hand. 


That during the first year of prohibition in this 
country Malaga, Spain, shipped five times the total 
amount of wine sent here in the ten preceding years. 


That approximately $36.60 was expended last year on 
the education of each child in public schools of this 
country, and that there were 20,853,600 pupils enrolled. 


That President Millerand has directed that the rail- 
way saloon in which the Armistice of 1918 was signed 
is to be preserved as an historic relic at the Invalides in 
Paris. 


That the Fifth Swiss Sample Fair will be held in Basle 
from April 16 to 26, when Swiss manufactures and all 
classes of goods produced in Switzerland will be on dis- 
play. 


That one hundred young women from Austria arrived 
in the United States recently to serve as domestic sery- 
ants in the Chicago district, where the supply of house- 
hold help has been dwindling. 


That the Turkish Government can no longer pay the 
salaries of its civil and military functionaries, in con- 
sequence of which the discontent is daily growing greater 
and a serious crisis may arise at any time. 


That Germany will submit to the Allied Supreme 
Council specific proposals for the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions of northern France, in a note which 
is now being prepared and which will be dispatched be- 
fore May 1. 


That the Philippine Senate has passed a bill which, if 
concurred in by the House, will give the franchise to all 
males eighteen and over who have passed through the in- 
termediate grades of school, the present voting age being 
twenty-one. 


That the French Government has rejected the Swiss 
proposals about the free zone in Upper Savoy, and that it 
intends to suppress the zone and to advance the customs 
lines to the frontier opposite Geneva without further 
negotiation or arbitration. 
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That Albania is practically without education, all 
public schools in that country having been destroyed by 
the Turks. 


That a permanent collection of war material used by 
the United States has been presented to the French Govy- 
ernment by the War Department. It includes evidence 
showing the work of the welfare organizations. 


That the Royal Dutch Aérial Transport Company 
opened a regular air service, chiefly with Fokker ma- 
chines, over Amsterdam-Rotterdam-Brussels and Paris 
on April 11 and Amsterdam-Rotterdam-London and 
Rotterdam-Hamburg-Copenhagen on April 14. 


That a national pilgrimage under the British League 
of Nations Union, in support of the League of Nations, 
will take place during May and June from all parts of 
England, culminating in London with a demonstration in 
Hyde Park on League of Nations Day, Saturday, June 25. 


That one Rudolph Leibus, of Berlin, recently offered a 
reward for the murder of Albert Einstein, Professor 
Foerster, and Maximilian Harden on the ground that it 
was a patriotic duty to shoot these leaders of pacifist sen- 
timent; whereupon Leibus was fined $16.00 by a Berlin 
magistrate. 


That closer intellectual relations between Spain and 
the countries of South and North America are being 
sought by the Spanish Board of Higher Studies, which 
is launching an energetic campaign to induce students of 
the Spanish tongue and of Spanish culture to do their 
studying in Spain. 


That the total German vote in Upper Silesia, as shown 
by the plebiscite return, is reckoned at 716,400, as against 
471,400 for the Poles, the Poles having a majority in 
four districts, and that the commission will meet soon in 
Paris to determine definitely the German-Polish 
houndary. 


That two hundred Russian refugee girls will be given 
courses in housekeeping at a school established near 
Constantinople. The Russian residents of that place, 
being desirous of alleviating the desperate conditions 
among their countrymen who fled before the advance of 
the Soviet forces in southern Russia, will maintain this 
school. 


That the trial of war criminals at Leipzig is expected 
to take place early in May, the first seven cases being 
English, the alleged crimes covering, first, sinking with- 
out warning of the hospital ship Llandovery Castle, and 
with having afterwards fired on a sunken boat contain- 
ing the survivors, with the consequent loss of 234 lives: 
the torpedoing without warning of the British Hospital 
ship Dover Castle, when homeward bound from the east- 
ern Mediterranean fully laden with sick and wounded, 
with a loss of six lives; sinking the British steamship 


Torrington and the subsequent drowning of the whole 
of the crew, with the exception of the master, by sub- 
merging while they were on deck of the submarine; 
other charges being of acts of cruelty to prisoners of war 
at various prisoner-of-war camps. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Rejects League of Nations and Super- 
state Ideal of Internationalism 


President Harding in a personally delivered message 
to the House and Senate, April 12, said: 

Neither branch of the government can be unmindful of the 
call for reduced expenditure for the departments of our na 
is in accord with the wish 

The United 
movement to 


tional defense. The government 


to eliminate the burdens of heavy armament: 


States ever will be in harmony with such a 


ward the higher attainments of But we shall not 


entirely discard our agencies for defense until there is re 


peace, 
moved the need to defend. We are ready to co-operate with 
other nations to approximate disarmament, but merest pru 
dence forbids that we disarm alone. 

Nearly two and a half years ago the world war came to an 
end, and yet we find ourselves today in the technical state of 
war, though actually at peace, while Europe is at technical 
peace, far from tranquillity and little progressed toward the 
hoped-for restoration. 

It ill becomes us to express impatience that the European 
belligerents are not yet in full agreement, when we ourselves 
have been unable to bring constituted authority into accord 
in our own relations to the formally proclaimed peace. 

Little avails in reciting the causes of delay in Europe or 
our own failure toagree. But there is no longer excuse for un 
certainties respecting some phases of our foreign relationship 
In the existing League of Nations, world-governing with its 
super-powers, this Republic will have no part. There can 
be no misinterpretation, and there will be no betrayal of 
the deliberate expression of the American people in the 
recent election; and, settled in our decision for ourselves, 
it is only fair to say to the world in general, and to our 
associates in war in particular, that the league covenant 
can have no sanction by us. 

The aim to associate nations to prevent war, preserve 
peace, and promote civilization our people most cordially 
applauded. We yearned for this new instrument of jus- 
tice, but we can have no part in a committal to an agency 
of force in unknown contingencies; we can recognize no 
super-authority. 


VERSAILLES TREATY DEFEATS PEACE 


Manifestly the highest purpose of the League of Nations 
was defeated in linking it with the treaty of peace and 
making it the enforcing agency of the victors of the war. 
International association for permanent peace must be con- 
ceived solely as an instrumentality of justice, unassociated 
with the passions of yesterday, and not so constituted as 
to attempt the dual functions of a political instrument of 
the conquerors and of an agency of peace. There can be 
no prosperity for the fundamental purposes sought to be 
achieved by any such association so long as it is an organ 
of any particular treaty, or committed to the attainment 
of the special aims of any nation or group of nations. 

The American aspiration, indeed, the world aspiration, 
was an association of nations, based upon the application 
of justice and right, binding us in conference and co-opera- 
tion for the prevention of war and pointing the way to a 
higher civilization and international fraternity in which 
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all the world might share. In rejecting the league cove- 
nant and uttering that rejection to our own people, and to 
the world, we make no surrender of our hope and aim for 
an association to promote peace in which we would most 
heartily join. We wish it to be conceived in peace and 
dedicated to peace, and will relinquish no effort to bring 
the nations of the world into such fellowship, not in the 
surrender of national sovereignty, but rejoicing in a nobler 
exercise of it in the advancement of human activities, amid 
the compensations of peaceful achievement. 


AMERICA CRAVES PEACE 


In the national referendum to which I have adverted we 
pledged our efforts toward such association, and the pledge 
will be faithfully kept. In the plight of policy and perform- 
ance, we told the American people we meant to seek an early 
establishment of peace. The United States alone among the 
allied and associated powers continues in a technical state of 
war against the Central Powers of Europe. This anomalous 
condition ought not to be permitted to continue. To establish 
the state of technical peace without further delay, I should 
approve a declaratory resolution by Congress to that effect, 
with the qualifications essential to protect all our rights. 
Such action would be the simplest keeping of faith with our- 
selves, and could in no sense be construed as a desertion of 
those with whom we shared our sacrifices in war, for these 
powers are already at peace. 

Such a resolution should undertake to do no more than 
thus to declare the state of peace, which all America craves. 
It must add no difficulty in effecting, with just reparations, 
the restoration for which all Europe yearns, and upon which 
the world’s recovery must be founded. Neither former 
enemy nor ally can mistake America’s position, because our 
attitude as to responsibility for the war and the necessity 
for just reparations already has had formal and very earnest 
expression. 


EXECUTIVE RIGHTS TO BE GUARDED 


It would be unwise to undertake to make a statement of 
future policy with respect to European affairs in such a 
declaration of a state of peace. In correcting the failure of 
the Executive, in negotiating the most important treaty in 
the history of the nation, to recognize the constitutional 
powers of the Senate we would go to the other extreme, 
equally objectionable, if Congress or the Senate should as- 
sume the function of the Executive. Our highest duty is the 
preservation of the constituted powers of each, and the pro- 
motion of the spirit of co-operation, so essential to our com- 
mon welfare. 

It would be idle to declare for separate treaties of peace 
with the Central Powers on the assumption that these alone 
would be adequate, because the situation is so involved that 
our peace engagements cannot ignore the Old World relation- 
ship and the settlements already effected, nor is it desirable 
to do so in preserving our own rights and contracting our 
future relationships. 

The wiser course would seem to be the acceptance of the 
confirmation of our rights and interests as already provided 
and to engage under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, 
that this can be satisfactorily accomplished by such explicit 
reservations and modifications as will secure our absolute 
freedom from inadvisable commitments and safeguard all 
our essential interests. 

Neither Congress nor the people needs my assurance that 
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a request to negotiate needed treaties of peace would be 
superfluous and unnecessary, as it is technically ineffective, 
and I know in my own heart there is none who would wish 
to embarrass the Executive in the performance of his duty 
when we are all so eager to turn disappointment and delay 
into gratifying accomplishment. 


MUST CO-OPERATE WITH EUROPE 


Problems relating to our foreign relations bear upon the 
present and the future, and are of such a nature that the all- 
important future must be deliberately considered, with 
greater concern than mere immediate relief from unhappy 
conditions. We have witnessed, yea, we have participated 
in, the supremely tragic episode of war, but our deeper con- 
cern is in the continuing life of nations and the development 
of civilization. 

We must not allow our vision to be impaired by the conflict 
among ourselves. The weariness at home and the disappoint- 
ment to the world have been compensated in the proof that 
this Republic will surrender none of the heritage of nation- 
ality, but our rights in international relationship have to be 
asserted; they require establiskment in compacts of amity; 
our part in readjustment and restoration cannot be ignored, 
and must be defined. 

With the supergoverning league definitely rejected and 
with the world so informed, and with the status of peace 
proclaimed at home we may proceed to negotiate the cove- 
nanted relationships so essential to the recognition of all the 
rights everywhere of our own Nation and play our full part 
in joining the peoples of the world in the pursuits of peace 
once more. Our obligations in effecting European tranquillity, 
because of war’s involvements, are not less impelling than 
our part in the war itself. This restoration must be wrought 
before the human procession can go onward again. We can 
be helpful because we are moved by no hatreds and harbor 
fears. Helpfulness does net mean entanglement, and 
participation in economic adjustments does not mean spon- 
sorship for treaty commitments which do not concern us, and 
in which we will have no part. 


no 


PRUDENCE IN PROGRAM MAKING 


In an all-impelling wish to do the most and best for our 
own Republic and maintain its high place among nations, 
and at the same time make the fullest offering of justice to 
them, I shall invite in the most practical way the advice of 
the Senate, after acquainting it with all the conditions to be 
met and obligations to be discharged, along with our own 
rights to be safeguarded. Prudence in making the program 
and confident co-operation in making it effective cannot lead 
us far astray. We can render no effective service to hu- 
manity until we prove anew our own capacity for co-opera- 
tion in the co-ordination of powers contemplated in the Con- 
stitution, and no covenants which ignore our associations in 
the war can be made for the future. 

More, no helpful society of nations can be founded on 
justice and committed to peace until the covenants re-estab- 
lishing peace are sealed by the nations which were at war. 
To such accomplishment—to the complete re-establishment 
of peace and its contracted relationships, to the realization 
of our aspirations for nations associated for world helpful- 
ness without world government, for world stability on which 
humanity’s hopes are founded—we shall address ourselves, 
fully mindful of the high privilege and the paramount duty 
of the United States in this critical period of the world. 
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THE LEAGUE, THE ALLIES, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Germany Instructed by Secretary Hughes 


For developments in this field of international negotia- 
tions as they affect France, see pages 150-151. 

Germany, on March 23, in an informal memorandum for- 
warded from Berlin by Loring Dressel, the American High 
Commissioner, said, according to a paraphrase furnished by 
the State Department: 


It is the earnest desire of the government of Germany to 
reach an accord with the governments of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers, and it is sincere in its purpose to meet their 
requirements as far as possible. That an agreement was not 
reached at the conference of London on the question of rep- 
arations is a matter of extreme regret to the government of 
Germany. In their effort to reach an agreement the dele- 
gates from Germany went far beyond the limits considered 
possible for Germany in the judgment of an overwhelming 
majority of her economic experts. 

It has been asserted that Germany is reluctant to recog- 
nize her obligation to make reparations. This is not correct. 
It is entirely clear not only to the government of Germany 
but to the German people also, that Germany must make 
reparation to the limit of her ability to pay. 

This realization on the part of Germany will not be altered 
in any way by any changes which may take place in the 
internal politics of the country. 


Recognized by Workers 


Every responsible group, particularly the workmen, of Ger- 
many are imbued with the determination to do all that lies 
in their power to help in reconstructing the regions which 
have been devastated. Fundamental to this determination 
is the sober conviction on the part of responsible circles in 
Germany that an early removal of all traces of the devasta- 
tions caused in France is to the best interest of Germany. 

It is the consensus of opinion, also, that the proposals 
made by Germany in regard to reparations must consider 
fully the financial necessities of the allied and associated 
governments, and particularly of France. 

In view of the foregoing, two considerations in regard to 
reparations present themselves, both of which are of impor- 
tance. These considerations are, first, the matter of the re- 
habilitation of the devastated regions, and, second, the im- 
mediate establishment by Germany of an actual sum of cash 
money, in foreign exchange, of important proportions, 


Offers for Rehabilitation 


In addressing ourselves to the first particular, namely, the 
rehabilitation of the devastated regions, certain facts are at 
once apparent. For four years 10 of the 86 departments of 
France served as the theater of the war and sustained the 
severest blows of the conflict. 

In these 10 departments a number of cities, towns, and 
villages are either partly or entirely destroyed, and wide 
stretches of fertile farming lands were laid waste. Only a 
little has been accomplished toward the rebuilding of homes, 
the reoccupation and the recultivation of the land in the two 
years that have elapsed since the ending of the war. 

For the immediate rehabilitation of these devastated re- 
gions Germany has repeatedly proffered labor, technical ad- 
vice, and material assistance. These offers have not been 
accepted, nor have they even reached the point of diplomatic 
exchange. The reason is not far to seek. 

Peculiar though it may seem, there exists in France only 
a limited degree of concern for the rehabilitation of the de- 
vastated regions. 

Advance indemnities have been given to the former occu- 
pants of the soil, and these occupants have removed to other 
parts of the country and taken up their abode there. 

The salvaging of the abandoned war materials and the 
cleaning up of the war areas has been undertaken by influ- 
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ential groups of promoters who are making no effort to ex- 
pedite the performance of their contracts. The fact that 
influential opinion in France sees in the devastated regions 
a remarkable opportunity for political agitation, which will 
always make a deep impression in the minds of the people 
of France and on foreigners, has an important bearing on 
the issue. 

The German Government does not desire to see hate per- 
petuated between nations. In accordance with this purpose, 
it intends to submit fresh proposals on this subject to the 
government of France, the details of which are now under 
consideration, and the subject of discussion with the laborers 
of Germany. Should the government of France entertain 
objections to the employment of numbers of German laborers 
in the areas undergoing reconstruction, the government of 
Germany stands ready to offer to France good offices and 
resources in whatever form is acceptable. 

In respect of the second consideration, namely, the imme- 
diate establishment by Germany of an actual sum of cash 
money, in foreign exchange, of important proportions, it is 
obvious that Germany can fulfill this obligation only through 
large increases in the volume of her exports. 

The memoranda prepared by the economic experts of Ger- 
many for use at the conference at London demonstrated how 
huge this increase in Germany's exports necessarily would 
be if great sums of money were thereby to be obtained, and 
the menace this great increase would imply to the economic 
life of other countries. Conceding even this, it further re- 
mains that the sums in cash required could not be imme- 
diately realized. 

Other considerations have been advanced at various times, 
among them the proposal that our former opponents in the 
great war should participate in the returns from German 
industry, either through taking shares of the capital stocks 
of German companies or by other forms of the sharing of 
profits. 

Need of International Law 


Such a proposal would produce only proceeds in paper 
marks, valueless to foreign creditors. Indeed, the allied and 
associated governments themselves negatived these proposals 
in the Treaty of Versailles by taking for themselves a first 
mortgage on the total wealth and all sources of income of 
the German Commonwealth and States. 

In addition to this, the allied and associated governments, 
in their deliberations at Paris, reserved for themselves the 
decision as to what opportunity, if any, Germany may in any 
instance be given to obtain credits abroad, because England 
and France are themselves in debt beyond their limit, and 
the granting of a credit to Germany by a neutral power is 
blocked by the general mortgage. 

An international loan, in favor of which the allied and 
associated governments would waive their general mortgage, 
constitutes the only solution of the problem. 

The government of Germany is prepared to offer the nec- 
essary securities for the safety of such a loan. 

It is the opinion of the German Government that if the 
loan were properly organized and offered, and if those who 
have evaded taxation be granted a general amnesty, the 
large sums of German capital which have secretly with- 
drawn from Germany could again be drawn in for the loan 
and thereby become available for the reparations. 

It has been reiterated by the allied and associated govern- 
ments that the situation of Germany is better than that of 
many of the allied and associated countries, due to the fact 
that Germany has no foreign debts. Germany would not be 
unwilling to assume the obligation of the interest and the 
amortization of the foreign debts of the allied and associated 
powers, within the limit of her capacity, should this measure 
be entertained by the allied and associated governments and 
their creditors. 

Germany stands ready to meet any proposal which ap- 
pears feasible for the solution of the economic and financial 
problems of Europe, and would invite the examination by 
unbiased experts of its own ability to make payment. It is 
the opinion of Germany that the heavy weight of debt now 
borne by all the States which were participants in the World 
War, and the damages which were wrought in the course of 
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that ‘war cannot be laid upon the shoulders of any single 
people. Germany believes, also, that a policy of duress and 
coercion will not bring about the reconstruction of interna- 
tional economic life, and that only by way of peaceful dis- 
cussion and understanding can such reconstruction be ob- 
tained. The German Government considers it important to 
give, with solemn emphasis, the assurance that for its part 
it is honestly willing to follow the path which it has sug- 
gested. 
SIMONS. 
SECRETARY HUGHES’ REPLY 

On March 29 Secretary Hughes replied briefly, but unmis- 

takably: 


The American Government is pleased to note in the infor- 
mal memorandum of Dr. Simons the unequivocal expression 
on the part of the German Government of its desire to afford 
reparation up to the limit of German ability to pay. This 
government stands with the governments of the allies in 
holding Germany responsible for the war and therefore 
morally bound to make reparation, so far as may be possible. 
The recognition of this obligation, implied in the memoran- 
dum of Dr. Simons, seems to the government of the United 
States the only sound basis on which can be built a firm and 
just peace under which the various nations of Europe can 
achieve once more economic independence and stability. 

This government believes that it recognizes in the memo- 
randum of Dr. Simons a sincere desire on the part of the 
German Government to reopen negotiations with the allies 
on a new basis, and hopes that such negotiations, once re- 
sumed, may lead to a prompt settlement which will at the 
same time satisfy the just claims of the allies and permit 
Germany hopefully to renew its productive activities. 





M. VIVIANI’S MISSION 


Formal Errand Stated—Plea for American 
Co-operation 


A special envoy from the Republic of France to the United 
States, M. Viviani, left Paris on the 19th for New York and 
Washington. He arrived in Washington on March 29, and 
on the 30th paid his formal respects to President Harding, 
being introduced by Secretary of State Hughes. On April 5 
he was formally banqueted at the White House. Nominally 
his mission, so far as officially interpreted in Paris, was to 
convey to the American people and to the new Administra- 
tion the felicitations of France and her renewed pledges of 
abiding friendship; but conjecture of correspondents and 
comments of Parisian editors assigned to him other and 
ulterior motives. Of these the more conspicuous were the 
following: Advocacy of the United States entering the 
League of Nations, albeit on its own terms. Arrangement of 
terms of settlement of France’s debt to the United States. 
Formation of an “understanding” between the two republics 
as to a Russian policy involving no recognition of the Soviet 
Government, not even on an economic basis such as Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan were then said to have perfected. 
Argument against a “peace with Germany” by the United 
States that would seem to imply desertion of the Allies, 
especially at an hour when they are enforcing the provisions 
of a treaty which the United States signed as covictor. 

In an article furnished by him to the American press and 
published generally the day before he landed in New York 
City, on March 28, the former French Premier wrote: 


The greatest problem today is the League of Nations. An 
exchange of views, therefore, is better than silence, even if 
it should not result in an agreement. 


We in France have 
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been blamed for accepting the League from President Wilson 
without first inquiring if it was approved by the United 
States Senate. Certainly, out of respect for the American 
nation, we could not question Mr. Wilson’s right to speak for 
his country. It is to be regretted that this puristic political 
misunderstanding, resulting from our very respect for the 
laws and officials of the United States, continues. 

The situation with respect to the League, however, may 
be summed up as follows: 

1, The League of Nations pact has been ratified by France, 
England, Italy, Belgium, and others. We hope that America, 
while dissatisfied herself, will appreciate the fact that these 
countries have accomplished an act which they cannot re- 
pudiate. 

Subject to Revision 


2. The pact proclaims itself subject to revision. I am a 
member of the committee on amendments. Forty already 
have been proposed. Others undoubtedly will be. 

3. The pact no longer belongs to governments. The League 
alone is sovereign and alone has the power of modification. 

4. The co-operation of America is indispensable to human- 
ity. America’s presence always is desirable at any meetings 
of minds and consciences. 

5. American statesmen seem determined on the destruc- 
tion of the covenant. Article X, they say, is a threat against 
national independence; it creates a super-government. 
Article X is objectionable for very different reasons. It 
merely authorizes suggestions and therefore promises more 
than it can fulfill. 

6. Whatever may be one’s conception, a league, a society, 
or an association means reciprocal obligations. When two 
individuals form a partnership they seek to increase their 
separate strength in collective strength, but they also under- 
take certain obligations toward each other. If we do not 
wish to do this, it would be far better for us to remain 
separate. 

Must Assume Obligations 


7. Whatever sort of combination is proposed—if it really 
is to be a combination—there must be an exchange of duties 
and rights by the associates. So, if Americans desire to 
form a combination, the question is how will they form an 
association without committing themselves to anything or 
without receiving commitments in return? 

8. Some persons complain that the League is a political 
organism which should be replaced by a judicial organism. 
We already have had The Hague Court, composed of eminent 
jurists. In the past they have done their best, but they 
never have been obeyed. 

9. The League in September last created a court of justice, 
which was accepted by all of its members; by some in- 
stantly, by others in accordance with the procedure required 
by their constitution. 

10. If a court is established, nations must not bring before 
it merely their commercial, industrial, and economic inter- 
ests. Indeed no, for we are striving toward the time when 
eonflicts of national pride, which are of the gravest sort, 
because they stir up entire populations, thereby becoming 
irremediable, will likewise be settled judicially. Unless 
these conflicts are brought immediately before the court, the 
most profound and most poisonous causes of war would be 
beyond its jurisdiction. 


Court an Impairment 


11. Even those who desire only a court restricted in its 
consideration and authority to purely economic questions 
must realize that membership in such a court diminishes to 
some extent national independence. Whenever a man or 
nation, instead of taking justice in its own hands, defers to 
the decision of another, there may be said to have been a 
certain abdication of sovereignty. 

12. Since no international organization, whether it be called 
league or court, can be joined without some sacrifice of in- 
dividual initiative, one must be logical and straightforward, 
and either refuse adhesion, so as to remain completely inde- 
pendent, or gain through the collective strength of associa- 
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tion a greater power than would be possible for one to 
possess alone. 

13. When the court is through deliberating, what is to be- 
come of its decisions? Will they be ‘theoretical decisions, 
the enforcement of which will depend on the good faith of 
the parties in the cause? In that case we may as well say 
that the fruits of war have not been gathered. If, after that 
great calamity, we are not further advanced than The Hague 
Court, whose decisions even when unanimous concerning the 
laws of war, were trampled derisively, truly the war has 
tuught us nothing. The court of justice, whatever its form, 
will be either a laughing-stock or a power. It cannot be a 
power unless it is armed with means to enforce international 
sentences against refractory nations. 

14. The idea of a court of justice, even if the court is 
separated from the League, cannot avail much unless peoples 
form an association at whose door they will lay aside, in ap- 
pearance at least, their sovereignty. I say in appearance, 
for when I join any association I don’t abandon my inde- 
pendence, but I do add it to the independence of others. 


MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
On the 31st M. Viviani issued a message to the American 
people to this effect, the same being his first formal official 
utterance : 


I have accepted the mission with which the government of 
my country has honored me with a deeper joy, as by entrust- 
ing me with the mandate of bringing to President Harding 
the wishes which friendly France forms for him and for his 
administration I could have the opportunity, through you, 
to hail America, whole America. 

I came here in other times, tragical and dark, which, 
however, shine for me with all the enthusiasm projected by 
the past. 

Nothing Will Break Ties 


This enthusiasm gave me the comfort which is so neces- 
sary to continue the struggle. 

You may imagine the sacred emotion which I felt when 
returning among you. Let me express to you this emotion 
in my message. 

Never will America, whole America, know the gratitude 
of my country for her. 

From the Pacific to the Atlantic, from north to south, on 
this magnificent land, where all races and confessions are 
splendidly and harmoniously mingled, our mind finds anew 
the generous sons and the valiant daughters to whom we 
owe so great a debt. 

Nothing will ever break the ties of the heart which unite 
to your republic France, France who has suffered so much 
for right, who asks only for justice, and who hopes for the 
salvation of humanity through a better world. 


M. VIVIAN] FORMALLY ON RECORD 

On March 5, after having had repeated conversations with 
Senators Lodge, Knox, and other of the Senate leaders, and 
after having entered into a debate with Senator Borah at a 
dinner given him by Senator McCormick, where his fellow- 
guests were members of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, M. Viviani sent out to the American people the 
following statement: 


M. Viviani, who, since his arrival in Washington has been 
received by numerous notables, has been greatly touched by 
the cordiality which all have shown to him, a cordiality 
which was extended through him to France, of which he is 
the representative. He has heard much and has responded 
as best he could in view of his mission, which is to inform 
the American people of the condition of France and to in- 
form himself concerning American opinion. 

He has observed with deep feeling, in the course of the 
legal and political discussions which involved the treaty of 
peace, a unanimous sentiment favorable to France, for 


which, in recognition of her past valiance and present diffi- 
culty, all America has preserved its affection. 
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In the course of these different discussions and for the 
sole purpose of conversation, M. Viviani has been obliged to 
envisage every hypothesis, even those which his opinion op- 
poses, to the end of weighing with his conferees the elements 
of good ana evil. 


SUPREME COUNCIL AND LEAGUE 
“MANDATES” 
United States Denies Their Validity—Yap 
Not for Japan Alone 


the Supreme Council in Paris gave Japan a 
au 


On May 7 
“mandate” over the island of Yap, in the North Pacific, 
island important chiefly for its site as a cable landing sta- 
tion. During the last weeks of the Wilson administration 
the attitude of the Japanese Government toward exclusive 
use of this island for purposes of intercontinental communi- 
cations were the subject of diplomatic negotiations. Japan's 
disposition to fall back on the undivided authority conferred 
by the “mandate” of the Allies was shown in this corre- 
spondence. 

The Harding administration, through Secretary of State 
Hughes, has reiterated the American argument, but has 
given it a wider scope and fuller discussion in a virtually 
identic letter sent to Japan, Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
These nations now know that the United States, though not 
signatory to the Versailles Treaty nor a member of the 
League of Nations, intends, as co-victor in the war, to have 
something to say about any distribution of former German 
territory. 

Following is the text of Secretary Hughes’ letter as it 
went, April 4, to Great Britain: 


With respect to the mandate to Japan, purporting to have 
been confirmed and defined in its terms by the Supreme 
Council of the League of Nations, of the German possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean lying north of the Equator, this gov- 
ernment deems it appropriate to state the fundamental basis 
of its representations and the principles which, in its view, 
ure determinative. 

It will not be questioned that the right to dispose of the 
overseas possessions of Germany was acquired only through 
the victory of the allied and associated powers, and it is also 
believed that there is no disposition on the part of the Brit- 
ish Government to deny the participation of the United 
States in that victory. It would seem to follow necessarily 
that the right accruing to the allied and associated powers 
through the common victory is shared by the United States, 
and that there could be no valid or effective disposition of 
the overseas possessions of Germany, now under considera- 
tion, without the assent of the United States. 

This government must, therefore, point out that, as the 
United States has never vested either the Supreme Council 
or the League of Nations with any authority to bind the 
United States or to act on its behalf, there has been no op- 
portunity for any decision which could be deemed to affect 
the rights of the United States. It may also be observed 
that the right accruing to the United States through the 
victory in which it has participated could not be regarded 
us in any way ceded or surrendered to Japan or to other 
nations except by treaty, and that no such treaty has been 
made. 

Failure of Treaty No Bar 


The fact that the United States has not ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles cannot detract from rights which the United 
States had already acquired, and it is hardly necessary to 
suggest that a treaty to which the United States is not a 
party could not affect these rights. But it should be noted 
that the Treaty of Versailles did not purport to secure to 
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Japan or to any other nations any right in the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany save as an equal right therein should 
be secured to the United States. On the contrary, article 
119 of the Treaty of Versailles provides: 

“Germany renounces in favor of the principal allied and 
associated powers all her rights and titles over her overseas 
possessions.” 

It will not be questioned that one of the “principal allied 
and associated powers” in whose favor Germany renounces 
her rights and titles is the United States. Thus, not only 
could the position of the Government of Japan derive no 
strength from the Treaty of Versailles or from any discus- 
sions preliminary thereto, but the terms of that treaty con- 
firm the position of the Government of the United States. 

Further, the draft convention relating to the mandate for 
the German concessions in the Pacific Ocean north of the 
Equator, which was subsequently proposed, proceeded in the 
same view, purporting on behalf of the United States as one 
of the grantors to confer the mandate upon Japan, thus rec- 
ognizing the right and interest of the United States and the 
fact that the proposed action could not be effective without 
the agreement of the United States as one of the principal 
allied and associated powers. 


Denies Mandate’s Validity 


As the United States did not enter into this convention or 
into any treaty relating to the subject, this government is 
unable to understand upon what grounds it was thereafter 
attempted to confer the mandate without the agreement of 
the United States. It is manifest that the League of Na- 
tions was without any authority to bind the United States, 
and that the confirmation of the mandate in question and 
the definition of its terms by the Council of the League of 
Nations in December, 1920, cannot be regarded as having 
efficacy with respect to the United States. 

It should be noted that this mandate not only recites 
article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, to the effect that 
“Germany renounces in favor of the principal allied and 
associated powers all her rights over her overseas posses- 
sions, including therein the groups of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean lying north of the Equator,” but also recites that “the 
principal allied and associated powers agreed that, in ac- 
cordance with article 22, part 1 (covenant of the League of 
Nations), of the said treaty, a mandate should be conferred 
upon his Majesty the Emperor of Japan to administer the 
said islands and have proposed that the mandate should be 
formulated” as set forth. While this last-quoted recital, as 
has already been pointed out in previous communications by 
this government, is inaccurate in its terms, inasmuch as the 
United States as one of the principal allied and associated 
powers had not so agreed and proposed, the recital again 
recognizes the necessity of the participation of the United 
States in order to make the proposed disposition effective. 


Then follows citation of the attitude taken by President 
Wilson during the process of negotiating the Versailles 
Treaty, when he stipulated that Yap should not be assigned 
to any one power, but be internationalized, following which 
citation Secretary Hughes proceeds to say: 


Apart from the expressed purpose of President Wilson in 
relation to the island of Yap, inasmuch as the proceedings 
of the Supreme Council on May 7, 1919, did not, and in the 
nature of things could not, have finality, this government is 
unable to perceive any ground for the contention that it was 
the duty of this government to make immediate protest with 
respect to the so-called decision of May 7, 1919, and certainly 
it cannot be said that an omission to do so operated as a 
cession of its rights. It may be added, however, that, when 


the matter was brought to the attention of this government 
in connection with the conference on communications in 
October last, this government informed the Government of 
Japan and other governments (by notes of November 9, 19, 
20) that it was the understanding of this government that 
the island of Yap was not included in the action of May 7, 
1919. 


Its position was subsequently stated at length. 
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Reconsideration Expected 


It is a cause of regret to this government that, after and 
despite this protest, there should have been any attempt to 
pass upon drafts of mandates purporting to deal with the 
Pacific islands, including Yap, and that a mandate should 
have been approved, or attempted to be put into effect, which, 
while purporting to be made in the name of the United 
States, was without the assent of the United States. This 
government trusts that this action, which it must assume 
was taken under a misapprehension, will be reconsidered. 

In particular, as no treaty has ever been concluded with 
the United States relating to the island of Yap, and as no 
one has ever been authorized to cede or surrender the right 
or interest of the United States in the island, this govern- 
ment must insist that it has not lost its right or interest as 
it existed prior to any action of the Supreme Council or of 
the League of Nations, and cannot recognize the allocation 
of the island or the validity of the mandate to Japan. 

In this view, this government deems it to be unnecessary 
at this time to consider the terms of the so-called “C” man- 
dates or the discussion with respect thereto. 

This government, as has been clearly stated in previous 
communications, seeks no exclusive interest in the island of 
Yap and has no desire to secure any privileges without hav- 
ing similar privileges accorded to other powers, including, 
of course, Japan, and, relying upon the sense of justice of 
the Government of Japan and of the governments of the 
other allied and associated powers, this government looks 
with confidence to a disposition of the matter whereby the 
just interests of all may be properly conserved. 


THE UNITED STATES AND DISARMA- 
MENT 


Society of Friends Acts—Women 
Organizing 


On March 23 a committee of the Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia waited on President Harding and presented a 
formal letter of good will toward him as an official and also 
urging him to consider seriously the problem of disarma- 
ment. Their communication said: 


We are thankful for any steps the Administration may 
take toward disarmament; the time is ripe for the United 
States to take the lead in that direction, and we hold that 
the continuance of military preparations is nothing less than 
a challenge to our neighbors everywhere, and helps to create 
the very danger which it seeks to guard against. The his- 
tory of Europe in the last fifty years confirms us in this be- 
lief. It will take courage to lead the way, but it will be the 
venture of a faith to which our nation must rise if we are 
to be secure against the military spirit in our own borders 
and to help restore and heal the sick and wounded peoples 
of the world. 

We deplore the tendency in certain quarters to build up 
material for war, military equipment, battleships, subma- 
rines, factories for making poisonous gases, ete., all of which 
foster and encourage the very spirit which has made Prus- 
sian militarism a byword and a shaking of the head among 
the nations. 

We all want peace, but for that we need to get rid of the 
war mind—of the mind which relies on force rather than on 
good will, on the mailed fist rather than the shield of Chris- 
tian faith. 

Therefore we ask our President and his Cabinet to lead us 
all toward the goal of these ideals. We love our country, 
and we wish to help in building it up and in making it a 
power for righteousness. The door is open; let us enter in 
and work. 

Be assured of our cordial sympathy, of our earnest desire 
to be useful and loyal citizens. In all this we ask help from 
God. 
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Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman wak- 
eth in vain. 

The President in reply registered his sympathy with their 
desire, but said that so long as other great nations were 
planning and executing programs for possible war the United 
States could not at this hour take up the question of dis- 


armament. 
WOMEN ORGANIZING 
At the meeting of the Wisconsin Women's Progressive 
Association the following resolution relative to militarism 
was passed recently: 


Whereas the last Congress appropriated $3,694,075,363, or 
88.6 per cent of the total appropriations, for naval and mili- 
tary purposes and only $481,744,726, or 11.4 per cent of the 
whole, for all other functions of government, such as the de- 
velopment of commerce, agriculture, public welfare, educa- 
tion, science, and research, which are essential to the welfare 
and prosperity of this country; and 

Whereas the maintenance of a large military organization 
will not only impoverish the people of our country, but lead 
to the automatic conscription of our boys, and to the per- 
version of civil occupations for military uses; and 

Whereas a lasting peace between nations cannot be se- 
cured as long as these nations devote more energy to the 
science of war and destruction than to the arts of peace and 
constructive endeavors; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Wisconsin Women’s 
Progressive Association, conceive it to be our duty and the 
duty of all women devoted to the best interests of their 
homes and of their country to oppose— 

First. All candidates for Congress not pledged to the re- 
duction of appropriations for the maintenance of naval and 
military establishments. 

Second. All candidates for Congress not pledged to a defi- 
nite demand for a reasonable limitation of armaments. 

Third. All legislation favoring universal military train- 
ing. We are opposed to that form of military preparedness 
which means a race between nations in the building of arm- 
ies and navies and in the formal training of our youth in 
military tactics. We heartily favor that real preparedness 
for peace which is in itself the best safeguard against war. 
Such preparedness comes only from the assurance of a 
physically, morally, and mentally healthy and courageous 
manhood and womanhood through right living conditions: 
First, material conditions—fair wages, reasonable hours of 
labor, healthful recreation, sanitary housing, and decent 
surroundings; and, second, spiritual conditions—freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, democratic government, polit- 
ical and industrial, and democratic education for all. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress and to local 
papers and the leading press associations. 

In Washington, March 27, at a meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Women’s World Disarmament Committee, held in 
the National Theater and well attended, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, the well-known social-service and labor leader, pre- 
sided, and Congressman James A. Frear and Senator Borah 
argued for disarmament. The American Federation of 
Labor also had a spokesman pledging the support of that 
organization in any effort to reduce armament and to induce 
the Government of the United States to call an international 
conference on the subject. 

This Easter Day meeting favorable to peace was one of 
several held in different States of the Union at the same 
hour and with the same purpose. Nearly $1,000 was raised 
for propaganda purposes at the Washington meeting, and of 
this General Mills, U. S. A., gave one-tenth. 

The will of the meeting was expressed in the resolution 
passed, asking President Harding to call a conference, and 
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also voicing the opinion that “pending such a conference, 
appropriations of Congress for armament be postponed.” 

Congressman Frear did not hesitate in his speech to inti- 
mate that the great munitions manufacturing corporations 
of this country were back of the unprecedented and inex- 
cusable naval and military bill introduced by the govern- 
ment at the recent session of Congress. Senator Borah does 
not expect disarmament on land, or see how it is thinkable 
so long as the Versailles Peace Treaty is the working basis 
for the nations of Europe; but he does believe that if Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan were to agree to meet 
and disarm proportionately the outlook for diminished bur- 
dens of taxation would be better. Security without bank- 
ruptey and use of a strategic moment, when only three na- 
tions have navies of any size, to establish the principle of 
disarmament—these are what the Senator wishes to see 
brought to pass. 

April 6 delegates from this party waited on the President. 
He stated his sympathy and a policy of “watchful waiting.” 


OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS 


The “Disarmament Number” (March) of the journal 
World Friendship, which is the organ of the American Coun- 
cil of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, contains important answers to ques- 
tions recently sent out by the editor. 

These questions were as follows: " 

1. Whether the United States should call a conference of 
the powers to take up the question of simultaneous limita- 
tion of armament or proportional disarmament? 

2. If this were not possible, do you think the United States 
itself should lead? 

The arguments which are being put up by those who are 
urging that the United States might lead_in disarmament, 
regardless of what other nations do, are: 

(1) That we have no enemies to guard against. 

2) That the other nations will follow our example. 

Do you feel that there is any weight in either of these 

arguments? 


Out of eighty replies, only ten were in the negative, and 
practically all of the persons interrogated desired immediate 
action leading to a conference of the great powers. On the 
plan of independent action by the United States there is 
more difference of opinion, an important minority denying 
that American ieadership would be acknowledged or imi- 
tated. 

JAPAN AND DISARMAMENT 


Vice-Admiral Kato, Japanese Minister of Marine, in an 
interview with the Associated Press March 25 said: 


I regret very much to see sinister propagandists or mis- 
chief-makers trying to attribute our naval program to a de- 
sire to compete with the United States Navy. Nothing could 
be more preposterous and absurd than this contention. 
Needless to say, the Japanese Navy desires the most cordial 
relations with the United States Navy. 

The Japanese Government joined the League of Nations, 
and in doing so supported the principle of the reduction of 
armaments. Whenever there is an international conference 
on armament reduction, I will be only too glad to co-operate 
honestly with other governments to give effect to this prin- 
ciple. 

Although there is a clamor for the restriction of arma- 
ments throughout the world, yet, taking into consideration 
the real international situation and the present status of the 
naval powers, I do not believe our relatively inferior navy 
should lead the way in reducing, nor that we should curtail 
our established plan. If a dependable international agree- 
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ment comes into being, whereby all naval powers should 
agree to restrict their naval forces, however, I would be very 
glad to join to a reasonable extent if a suitable formula 
could be found. Therefore I do not insist upon the comple- 
tion of our so-called eight-eight program. 


A ROOSEVELTIAN NOTE 


The chairman of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Appropriations, Hon. Patrick Kelley, of 
Michigan, speaking at the launching of a super-dreadnaught, 
The Colorado, at Camden, N. J., March 22, said: 


The question of great navies is very largely a question for 
Great Britain and the United States. If Great Britain and 
the United States agree to scrap some of their old ships and 
stop expense on old craft—reduce the size of the navy from 
the bottom, not from the top—why, when this new program 
is completed we could afford, in my judgment, to make a 
proposition to Great Britain for proportionate reduction 
from the bottom. Then, with the navy that we would have 
left, all brand new, the most powerful ships of their kind 
afloat upon the waters of the earth, we would get along first 
rate. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, 
speaking at the same function, said: 


Now there are people who, for one reason or another, are 
talking against the navy, saying at this period the country 
should disarm. Some of these people are perfectly sincere 
pacifists, some of them are perfectly sincere fools, and inci- 
dentally they are the same thing. 

The average person thinks the battle cruiser a type of ship 
inferior to the battleship. We want a strong navy, our pres- 
ent program completed, a balanced navy, a navy with a high 
morale, high as it has always been in the past, and a navy 
that is at all times capable of going into action. 





GERMANY AND REPARATIONS 


Appeal to League of Nations—United 
States Backs Allies 


Germany, on March 22, replying to the ultimatum of the 
Allied Reparations Commission demanding that 1,000,000,000 
gold marks be paid on that date, declined to do so, and inti- 
mated that already she had paid over to the Allies a sum 
larger than that required by the treaty as due on May 1. 
It was suggested that a joint commission of experts fix the 
value of deliveries already made by Germany, the Republic 
agreeing that if these experts decided that there was a def- 
icit in the amount due, then Germany would begin negotia- 
tions with the Reparations Commission regarding the float- 
ing of a loan abroad. 

On the 24th the Reparations Commission called on the 
allied governments to devise a way of forcing Germany to 
pay the amount claimed as due. The German note of the 
22d was formally acknowledged, but no recognition given to 
the plan for a conference of experts. The text of the com- 
munication follows: 

Replying to your letter, the Reparations Commission has 
the honor to inform you: 

Firstly, according to the Treaty of Versailles, the Repara- 
tions Commission alone has the right to place a valuation 
upon the deliveries made by Germany. 

Secondly, the Reparations Commission, by the same treaty, 
is authorized to decide which among the deliveries made up 
to date may be deducted from the 20,000,000,000 gold marks 


referred to in article 235. 
Thirdly, neither paragraphs 9 nor 10, annex 2, part 8, con- 
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cern an eventual hearing of the German Government con- 
cerning Germany’s capacity for payment. 

There is nothing in the Treaty of Versailles which obliges 
the commission to hear the German Government upon the 
conditions under which deliveries to make up the 20,000,- 
000,000 marks mentioned in article 235 should be made or 
appraised. 

Waited as Long as Possible 


The commission has awaited as long as possible, thinking 
the German Government would take the necessary measures 
faithfully to fulfill its obligations under article 235. It now 
is persuaded such is not the case. The commission de- 
manded payment of 1,000,000,000 gold marks because of the 
certainty that Germany possessed the sufficient funds to 
make immediate payment. 

Anxious to execute the treaty in a spirit of fairness, the 
commission did not fail to add that after the 1,000,000,000 
gold marks had been paid it would be ready to discuss any 
further propositions which might be presented by the Ger- 
man Government before April 1, with the view of partly sub- 
stituting for gold and foreign securities goods, merchandise, 
or the proceeds of a foreign loan. 


Cannot Accept Bonds 


We cannot agree with the German Government that in the 
event of the 20,000,000,000 marks remaining unpaid on May 1 
the balance may be settled by the delivery of the German 
bonds provided for in paragraph 12. The 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks in article 235 in no way can be confused with the 
20,000,000,000 gold marks representing the amount of the 
first issue of bonds referred to in paragraph 12 of annex 2. 
The 20,000,000,000 marks in bonds of annex 2 are simply an 
acknowledgment of debt to be deducted from the reparations 
general account. 

The 20,000,000,000 gold marks of article 235 must be paid 
in cash, securities, or the equivalent and be used partly, first, 
to defray the cost of the armies of occupation and the revict- 
ualing of Germany in foodstuffs and raw material, what 
balance being left to be applied to reparations. 

The dispositions of annex 2, paragraph 12, concerning the 
issue of new bonds, in no way modifies the absolute obliga- 
tion taken by Germany to pay the 20,000,000,000 marks under 
article 235. In any event, the total amount of 20,000,000,000 
marks gold under article 235 must be paid before May 1. 
The text is imperative and nonfulfillment of this article, as 
in any other failure of Germany to fulfill her obligations, 
would entail penalties. 

The above fact being stated, there results that the German 
Government, by replying negatively to the commission's re- 
quest that it execute the stipulations of article 235, and 
especially by refusing to make the payment of 1,000,000,000 
marks gold due March 23, must be considered in default of 
fulfilling its obligations and undertakings. Consequently 
the commission has decided, in conformity with paragraph 
17, annex 2, part 8, of the Versailles Treaty, immediately to 
eall the attention to such default of each of the interested 
powers. 

Dusors, President. 


GERMANY APPEALS TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Germany’s appeal to the League of Nations against the 
terms imposed in the Allies’ latest reparation demands was 
based on terms found in the treaty by the German repre- 
sentatives, which, they say, are now being departed from 
by the Allies, and constitute in themselves an unwarrantable 
violation of peace. Further, Germany, to be more specific 
in her criticism, affirms in substance: 


1. Regarding the occupation of three towns on the Rhine, 
Germany points out that, by article 429, evacuation can only 
be delayed if the Allies are afraid of unprovoked aggression 
by Germany; further, provision only is made for reoccupa- 
tion of the territory previously evacuated. 

2. Regarding the economic measures, Germany urges that 
the British, Belgian, and Italian governments had promised 
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not to apply measures for the partial confiscation of the pur- 
chase price of German goods. 

3. Regarding the setting up of a special customs régime 
on the Rhine, the peace treaty only provides for this if nec- 
essary to safeguard the interests of the Rhineland people 
themselves. 


ARMY AMERICANIZATION AND 
EDUCATION 


Contingent upon favorable action by Congress at the pres- 
ent session, the War Department plans, Secretary Weeks 
approving, to give 10,000 youths thirty days’ military and 
physical training, free of expense, in what are to be known 
as “citizens’ military training camps.” The program as 
made public is as follows. 


First. The Red course: 

(A) To bring together young men of all types, both native 
and foreign born; to develop closer national and social unity ; 
to teach the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of Ameri- 
ean citizenship; to stimulate the interest of the youth of 
this country in the importance of military training as a 
benefit to the individuai taking such training and as an asset 
vital in the problem of national defense. 

(B) To show the public by actual example that camp in- 
struction of the kind contemplated will be to the liking of 
their sons; will develop them physically, mentally, and 
morally; will teach Americanism in its true sense, thus 
stimulating patriotism and _ self-discipline, resulting in 
greater national strength, both civil and military. 

(C) To qualify young men for service in the reserve. 

Second. The White course: 

(A) To qualify selected privates of the organized reserves 
as non-commissioned officers, so that they will be capable of 
training recruits in the duties of privates and of leading 
them in active service. 

(B) To provide preliminary training for candidates for 
commissions in the officers’ reserve corps. 

(C) To provide further military training of those civilians 
who have completed the Red course or who have had equiva- 
lent training. 

Third. The Blue course: 

To provide more advanced training for warrant officers 
and selected non-commissioned officers of the regular army, 
national guard, and enlisted reserve corps and civilians with 
a view to their appointment as officers in the officers’ reserve 
corps if found qualified. 


GERMAN “PEACE SOCIETY” ON REPA- 
RATION TERMS 


The Executive Council of the German Peace Society, fol- 
lowing the Paris Conference, sent to the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne a statement of its attitude toward the 
Allies’ demands, from which we quote: 


Because, long before the war, we were opposed to the 
demands of the imperialists and militarists, we are today 
justified in raising our voice against the decisions on the 
question of indemnities and in appealing especially to the 
pacifists of those countries with which Germany has been 
at war. 

We are not going into details and only wish to emphasize 
the main points. It seems to us to be a serious injustice that 
no mention has been made of discounting the German pay- 
ments hitherto made (which by us are estimated to be 20 
milliard gold marks, is in no way proportionate to the eco- 
demand that the payment of 12% per cent on the value of 
our exports is not to serve to decrease the amount of our 
debt, but is to be raised simply as a separate tax above the 
fixed amount of our debt. The obligation to pay increasing 


annual amounts for 42 years—that is, for much longer than 
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a generation—is apt to create in our nation the feeling of 
hopeless slavery, and consequently kill every desire to work. 

The amount of the payments, which in the end is six 
milliards gold marks, is in no way proportionate to the eco 
nomic power of the German people. The decision of seizing 
our custom receipts and other so-called safety measures must 
create unrest seriously involving the peace of the world, 
since by it an economically highly developed population is to 
be subjected to a treatment which was formerly deemed 
necessary in dealing with Turkey or Egypt. 

We “pacifists’ desire international peace, but see in the 
Paris decisions only a source of international unrest. If 
they remain unchanged, the result for Germany will be that 
constantly growing numbers of the people will embrace 
either Nationalism or Bolshevism or become the prey of a 
fatalism, paralyzing all production. Each of these three 
possibilities is not less serious for the rest of Burope than 
it is for Germany. 

We, the representatives of the German Peace 
therefore appeal to the pacifists of the rest of the world. 
We ask them to try their utmost to effect a thorough pro 
vision of the Paris decisions at the conclusive conference in 
London. According to the Treaty of Versailles, Germany is 
compelled to make restitution for the damages of the World 
War, as much as it is within its power. However, to impose 
conditions far beyond its power seems to us to be as unwise 
economically as it is fatal politically. 

We ask the International Peace Bureau to communicate 
our protest as quickly as possible to the pacifistic organiza- 
tions affiliated with it. 


Society, 


GERMAN STUDENTS’ PACIFIST 
ALLIANCE 


When the German Pacifist Congress met in Brunswick last 
October it was given special significance by the formation of 
a Students’ Alliance, with its main office in Berlin. Since 
that time, amid all the difficulties of reconstruction and the 
additional turmoil created by debate over the Reparation 
Commission’s terms, organization of local groups has gone 
on, and there are now “centers” at the universities of Berlin, 
Halle, Leipzig, Jena, Frankfort, Freiburg, Munich, 
Hamburg. 

The Alliance, according to an official statement, has for its 
most important duty that of inspiring academic youth with 
the spirit of “true pacifism” and at the same time making 
them active in opposing militaristic propaganda. Naturally 
it has been crippled in its administrative and organizing 
work by lack of funds. To date Denmark and Sweden have 
furnished the most generous contributors. 

Resistance, open or secret, to efforts to enter some of the 
universities and technical schools is officially reported. At 
the University of Berlin meetings were at first forbidden; 
but neither sympathetic professors nor students could be 
prevented from gathering out of the university’s bounds. 

The group at Hamburg is reported as placing special value 
on intensive educational work, and is discussing such themes 
as “activisim,” “pacificism,” Kant’s contributions to the 
peace cause; and “confessionalism and pacifism.” 

In its foreign relations, the Alliance is making it of pri 
mary importance to keep in touch with the friendly press of 
all countries, not excluding France, through the “Clarte.” 
Its positions on disputed issues are formally made known to 
officials of the League of Nations. Negotiations are under 
way for some sort of affiliation with the Peace Bureau in 
Berne. Through its own journal, Humanity, published in 
Stuttgart, the Alliance defines its position to readers at home 
and abroad. 


and 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL LAW—HoOw IT MAY BE ADVANCED—is 
the general topic of the twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 27-30. Reports will be made 
by four subcommittees selected to deal with the following 
topics: (1) Restatement of established rules of inter- 
national law, especially and in the first instance, in the 
fields affected by the events of the recent war; (2) Formu- 
lation and agreement upon the amendments and addi- 
tions, if any, to the rules of international law shown to 
be necessary or useful by the events of the war and the 
changes in the conditions of international life and in- 
tercourse which have followed the war; (3) Reconcilia- 
tion of divergent views and securing of general agree- 
ment upon the rules which have been in dispute before ; 
(4) Consideration of subjects not now adequately regu- 
lated by international law, but as to which the interests 
of international justice require that rules of war shall be 
declared and accepted. In addition to these reports and 
the debates following them, there will be a presidential 
address by Hon. Elihu Root. Other addresses will be 
given by Secretary Charles E. Hughes; by Hon. Maoel de 
Oliviera Lima, the Brazilian diplomat; by Hon. Robert 
Lansing, and by James Brown Scott, Esq. President 
Harding is to welcome the association and its guests to 
the White House on the 28th and on the 30th a formal 
banquet at the Shoreham Hotel will be held. 


THE NOMINATION OF LorD EpMUND TALBoT, uncle of 
the Duke of Norfolk, to be the first Vicerey of Ireland 
under the Government of Ireland act of 1920 naturally 
has caused much debate as to its inner meaning and its 
probable effect. He is the first Roman Catholic to sit at 
“The Castle” as representative of the Throne, and were 
the Irish Republic’s leaders as tractable under compul- 
sion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy as the Nationalists 
used to be, his appiontment might be pacifying in its 
outcome; but they are not. Since he represents the 
English Roman Catholic aristocrats, his selection for the 
post may complicate rather than simplify the situation. 
Lord Bryce, former British Ambassador to the United 
States, has turned to the Times as an organ for voicing 
his unqualified criticism of the ministry for not calling a 
truce and consulting with the Sinn Fein leaders. He 
says that everywhere the old reputation of Britain for 
justice and statesmanship is being tarnished and her in- 
fluence in the world is suffering. As between recogniz- 
ing insurgency and persisting in the present policy, he 
prefers the former, and he asserts that a majority of the 
British people agree with him. 


GREECE NEEDS VENIZELOS AT THE HELM if she is to 
retain any of the territory ceded to her by the Treaty of 
Sevres. His sudden departute for Athens from Paris on 
the 6th followed undeniable proof that the Turkish de- 
feat of the Grecian army invading Asia Minor was over- 
whelming, and that it might lead to a debacle for which 
King Constantine would be held responsible by the 
Greeks in Hellene. When at the conference in London 
the powers, early in March, decided to undo the Treaty 
of Sevres and take from Greece most of her gains through 
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the war, it was an act registering French and Italian 
hostility and British indifference, the latter being due to 
the British official’s dissatisfaction with the overthrow 
of Venizelos. So long as he was in power Great Britain 
could both use him and protect him. With him gone, 
she was inclined to make terms more favorable to her own 
general interests in the Near East. Constantine and the 
Greeks, declining to accept the verdict of the London 
dissectors of the Treaty of Sevres, ordered a military 
advance against the Turks and for a time had the joy of 
victory. The powers began to worry lest he really win 
and thereby complicate their deal with the Turks. In 
due time, however, with Russian and German officers in 
charge, the Turks “came back.” Whether the Allies will 
spend a pound or send a soldier to the aid of Greece re- 
mains to be seen. 


On Aprit 1 HUNGARY WAS INFORMED by the Council 
of Ambassadors that any sustained effort to return the 
Hapsburg dynasty to rule over Hungary would entail 
forcible action by the Allies. The same day both the 
“Little Entente” and Italy served similar notice—Italy 
because of bitter memories of the past, and the new 
States because of their refusal to have their nascent 
nationalism imperiled by a return of monarchical pres- 
tige. On the 4th the representatives of the Allies, sta- 
tioned at Budapest, informed Regent Horthy that the 
“Little Entente” would be allowed to invade Hungary 
and eject the entire Hapsburg family, should the former 
king continue to linger within the realm he had recently 
invaded or should the royalist party’s plottings continue 
to imperil the stability and peace of the situation. A 
day later, realizing that the odds were against him and 
his co-conspirators among the Magyar nobility and the 
Roman Catholic clergy, Charles, with his small entourage, 
left Hungary for Switzerland, escorted by representatives 
of the Allies. It is an interesting fact that the organized 
Hungarians of the United States have filed notice, both 
at Washington with the State Department and at Buda- 
pest with the Foreign Office, protesting against any effort 
to re-establish a monarchy. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, with 
such reservations as to prior rights of the United States 
in times of war in which the United States is involved 
or when the integrity of the island is imperilled, is the 
program of natives of the islands. Endorsed by the 
retiring governor-general of the islands, the issue now 
comes before Congress and the Harding Administration 
for settlement; and, unless rumor is widely astray, the 
Filipinos will be disappointed in their hopes. In order 
to get complete information as to actual conditions on 
the islands, President Harding has commissioned Major- 
General Wood, U. 8. A., to proceed to the archipelago: 
and with him will go a former governor-general, W. 
Cameron Forbes. Four months hence they expect to 
return with data to be laid before Congress and Presi- 
dent Harding. Secretary of War Weeks has intimated, 
ere they start, that they will report unfavorably on 
recommendations made by former President Wilson and 
by Governor-General Harrison. On his return, General 
Wood will retire from the army and become president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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Opposition to the nomination of Mr. Forbes for this 
post has been formally registered by the Philippine 
mission to the United States, with its headquarters in 
Washington. The reasons assigned are as follows: 


In the case of Mr. Forbes, the situation assumes an aspect 
totally different. He knows that his administration in the 
Philippines, although lauded by American residents there, 
has not received the plaudits that Mr. Harrison’s adminis- 
tration received from the 10,500,000 Filipinos. It is also a 
matter of common knowledge that he felt slighted when he 

vas made to resign as governor on the advent of the Wilson 
régime. He had it in for all the persons responsible for his 
exit, one of whom is a prominent Filipino leader. There is 
reason to believe that unto this day he harbors grudge. 

Besides, being a member of the Taft school, whose un- 
deviating gratuitous hypothesis has always been that the 
Filipinos are “not fit for independence,” Mr. Forbes has re- 
peatedly gone on record against Philippine independence ; 
at least, he is for it at a time so remote that it makes his 
position one in no degree removed from perpetual retention. 


RUMANIA’S TREATMENT OF THE HUNGARIAN and 
Saxon minorities, especially in Transylvania, and nota- 
bly in connection with their religious rights, has led to a 
formal protest to the government by the Unitarians of 
the United States, by the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, by the Baptist World Alliance, and by high 
officials of the Lutheran Church in the United States. 
These Christians affirm that the non-orthodox popula- 
tion of Rumania is suffering from deliberate organized 
repression; that personal and religious liberty is re- 
stricted, and that church and school property has been 
seized and destroyed. That a different attitude by 
Rumania was formerly pledged by that country un- 
doubtedly is true, as a reading of the treaty signed in 
December, 1919, will show. 


CHILE'S RECENT CONCESSION TO THE Krupps of 
Essen, Germany, of the right to establish in the southern 
section of the republic a large munition and steel imple- 
ment plant is not taken by Chile’s neighbors as indicat- 
ing any modification of her admitted real as well as 
traditional primacy as a militant Latin-American power. 
Indeed, it is giving alarm to her more pacific neighbors, 
first, because it has implications dangerous to them ; and, 
second, because it gives to the southern continent an 
industry, under expert control, of a kind that has played 
havoe with Europe. Of course, the incident is camou- 
flaged by the fine tale that the works will be equipped to 
build steamships, agricultural implements, and the like. 
No capital advances by Chile are asked, nor are‘any con- 
cessions sought for or remission of taxes demanded ; but 
large land and water-power rights have been given to the 
German capitalists. 


MEXICAN INTERNAL AFFAIRS FOR GENERATIONS have 
owed some of their complexity and variableness to an 
agrarian problem almost as acute as Russia’s. Peonage 
at one end of the social scale and immense landholdings 
by a few at the other end have kept the fine Indian stock 
from progressing toward better standards of living. It 
was against this abuse and anachronism that President 
Madero made his fine gesture; and for his idealism he 
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suffered assassination. It was to perpetuate this eco- 
nomic slavery that Huerta held sway. Carranza began 
to grasp the nettle in a way to give concern to the holders 
of vast undeveloped territories, but it has been left to 
President Obregon and his liberal associates to do things 
that count. Thus 3,700,000 acres owned by General 
Luis Terranzas have just been taken over by the govern- 
ment because this Chihuahuan landlord has not estab- 
lished villages, divided the land with settlers, or defi- 
nitely marked out the limits of his concessions. ‘The 
administration is not seizing the land by fiat, but, as it 
claims, is simply enforcing penalties for his failure to 
keep pledges, pledges that under former régimes were 
made with no intention of keeping them, because the 
government could be bought off. 


ITALY’S INTERNAL AFFAIRS are more militant now 
than are her foreign complications and policies. And 
this chiefly because of the vigor with which the “Fas- 
cisti” have fought the Communists with Nature’s 
weapons as well as with those of man’s devising. Read- 
ers of history have been forced to recall the feuds and 
street brawls of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the “Mon- 
tagues and Capulets,” fought in the medieval days. The 
law underlying the rigorous action of the moderates 
among the Socialists, the Republicans, and the non- 
Catholic Conservatives who make up the “Fascisti” is 
that of the lex talionis. They represent elements of the 
population that have grown weary of the anarchy and 
violence of the Communists, and they are prepared to 
fight the devil with his own weapons. Violence has be- 
gotten violence. Arson has led to arson. Women of 
both groups fight like Amazons or viragoes. The middle 
class has grappled with the proletariat and thus far 
beaten it at its own game. Socialism has been taught 
that if it is to win it must be in constitutional ways and 
not by terrorism. Italy has been saved from what Rus- 
sia has had to undergo. Action has been undertaken 
that undoubtedly will be reflected in the election of 
May 19 by a diminished Socialist representation in the 
national legislature. 


ABOLITION OF GOVERNMENTAL CENSORSHIP of radio 
communications was announced by the Navy Depart- 
ment, at Washington, March 30. It followed a meeting 
of the Cabinet in which Assistant Secretary Roosevelt 
sat. The text of the announcement contains the follow- 
ing significant statements : 

The department feels that censorship is repugnant to the 
ideas and concepts of the American people, except in times 
of national emergency. It is furthermore felt that censor- 
ship, even of a limited nature, implies a departmental spon- 
sorship for those messages which are permitted to be sent. 

On account of the above, and in view of the fact that no 
national emergency exists at this time, the department 
hereby removes all restrictions over the press and other 
commercial messages sent by the naval radio, and wishes it 
further understood that by doing this it disclaims all spon- 
sorship for any messages thus sent. 


A few days prior to issuing this order Japanese jour- 
nalists in Washington had been refused use of the service 
to transmit news indicating the American attitude to- 
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ward naval expansion. The “normal” attitude of the 
department, now proclaimed, will facilitate commercial 
intercourse, inasmuch as regular cable service across the 
Pacific is now inadequate to meet the simultaneous de- 
mands of trade and journalism. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DIFFERENCES during the first years 
of the war with Germany were acute, especially on 
mooted issues of detention of shipping, goods, mail, and 
persons by British naval and civilian authorities. Pres- 
sure from the State Department on Great Britain for 
settlement of these disputes and for compensation of 
persons and corporations suffering losses naturally 
diminished after the United States entered the war and 
the two nations became “associated” powers with a com- 
mon aim. Correspondence has now been renewed, and 
the text of the letters sent by Secretary Colby during his 
service at the State Department has been disclosed. To 
date no answer has come from the British Government 
to a letter which he sent last August, which read as 
follows : 


During the period of neutrality and subsequent belliger- 
ency of this government, it did not seem appropriate to 
press for an adjustment of claims for losses (by Americans). 
I should be pleased to know if His Majesty’s Government 
now desires to initiate suitable proceedings for mutual ad- 
justment and satisfaction of all such claims. 


AUSTRIA’S ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL PLIGHT, as the 
result of the stripping of her territory by the Treaty of 
St. Germain, has been known to the Allies for many 
months, and to the world at large for an equal time, 
thanks to the reports of dispassionate British and 
American observers engaged in “relief work”; but not 
until March 18 was there any formal recognition by the 
victors that they had any moral responsibility for the 
famine and destitution they had wrought. On that date 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan had decided to 
release for a period of years their liens on the remnant 
of the old Austria-Hungarian State. These releases 
include cost of armies of the occupation, credit bonds, 
and reparation penalties imposed by the ‘'Freaty of St. 
Germain. The details of adjustment of the situation 
under the new agreement are to be fixed finally by the 
financial committee of the League of Nations, but they 
will follow in the main the plan worked out by Ter 
Meulen, the Dutch financial expert. Once this plan 
begins to operate, Austria can begin to establish credits 
abroad and coal, food, and raw materials can begin to 
flow in. Austria, in turn, will pledge public assets, such 
as customs dues, salt, and tobacco taxes and revenues 
from her railways. That Austria, from within, is not 
slow to provide self-help is shown that direct taxation 
from. July, 1920, to date has increased eightfold and 
customs are 70 times what they used to be. This atti- 
tude of willingness to recuperate from within by im- 
position of burdens no doubt has done much to mitigate 
the severity of the Allies’ previous demands. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA HAS IN ITS PRESIDENT and his ad- 
visers as able a group of statesmen as any nation in Eu- 
rope. 


Unhampered by traditions, fully aware of the 
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political and social evolution of the most advanced na- 
tions of the world in their pre-war days, and committed 
wholly to the largest measure of racial, religious, and 
political toleration, the new republic goes on its way. 
To illustrate: at a time when even Switzerland is join- 
ing the nations of Europe in a form of nationalism 
which extols “protection” of commerce and industry by 
raising tariff rates higher, Czechoslovakia announces 
that it will abolish all restrictions on foreign and do- 
mestic commerce. Freedom in the realm of economics 
is to be contemporaneous with liberty in the realm of 
politics. It is needless to say that the experiment will 
be watched closely, not only by neighboring States— 
some old and some new—but by the world at large. 


THE MANDATE FOR MEsopoTaMIA, given to Great 
Britain by the League of Nations, is on principle ques- 
tioned by the United States, which contends that in so 
far as America is concerned all the mandates of the 
League are of none effect, because the United States was 
not a party to their issuance. But, in addition to this 
general attitude of independent criticism, the United 
States has formally protested against what it has be- 
lieved to be is the evident intention of the British to 
monopolize use of the oil resources of the region. The 
precise grounds of this protest will be found in Secretary 
Colby’s letter of November 30 (see pages 390-392, De- 
cember, 1920, ApvocaTE OF Peace). Now Great Brit- 
ain, in a communication received by the State Depart- 
ment, March 1, and signed by Earl Curzon, replies that 
pre-war understandings and compacts make it difficult 
for her to adopt the principle of equality of opportunity 
in mandated territory, to which principle, as a working 
rule for future action, she is willing to adhere. But she 
also points out that the United States has claimed spe- 
cial rights to oil output in Mexico, Haiti, and San Do- 
mingo, and that in the Philippines the United States 
has provided for a “preferred position” of her oil ex- 
plorers and producers. In short, Great Britain says to 
the United States that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, and that he who would preach 
equality must also practice it. 


In PALESTINE BRITISH POLITICAL AUTHORITY of a 
“trustee” sort may dominate, but it is quite certain that 
American influence of a commercial and banking nature 
will not be lacking. Already the Jews of the United 
States are being invited by their most influential leaders 
to take stock in a company with a capitalization of 
$5,000,000, two-fifths of which already has been sub- 
scribed. It offers a 6 per cent return on the investment 
and is to be used, under the direction of experts, to pro- 
mote the industries of the “Holy Land.” To be more 
specific, modern factory lofts are to be built, water- 
power is to be developed, large-scale purchases of ma- 
chinery and raw materials are to be facilitated, and 
credit on long-time loans is to be furnished. Signs are 
not lacking that, in addition to Arab hostility, there also 
is marked disinclination among the long-established Jews 
of the “Holy Land” to co-operate heartily with the in- 
coming “Zionists” with their plans for “modernizing” 
of the new State; and it is taking all the combined tact 
and power of the governor to keep the two elements from 
open clashing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tne INTERNATIONAL PEACE YEAR-Book, 1921. Edited by 


F. BE. Pollard, Secretary to the National Peace Council, 
London. The National Peace Council, 72, 75, and 91 
Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Southampton Row, 


W.C.1. 2s. 

This well-known text of the peace movement is the elev- 
enth issue, the last appearing in 1914. Besides the usual 
who's who and what’s what of the peace movement, there 
are articles by Sir George Paish, Rey. Harold Buxton, C. 
Delisle Burns, and others. Here are statistics of war losses, 
costs, and debts, and a number of facts relating to the 
League of Nations and the labor office. Workers in the peace 
movement are under obligations to the National Peace Coun- 
cil for this additional service to the “great cause.” 


By George 


Tue First YEAR OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
’p. 


Grafton Wilson. Little, Brown Company, Boston. 
4. $1.25. 

This brochure by Harvard's professor of international law 
is the product of a man who believes in the League as a 
prophecy and who has worked for acceptance of it by the 
United States with reservations. He echoes the words of 
M. Leon Bourgeois, “I ask for patience, and not for skepti- 
cism.” In his effort to compress into few words as 
possible the essential facts about the League's operation 
since it began to function, he has brought forth a dry, hard, 
accurate narrative, valuable for reference purposes, but in 
nowise a persuasive “brief” for the League. Inasmuch as 
pressure of other news prevented the American public from 
getting full and accurate accounts of the League’s Assembly's 
meeting at Geneva, this book's chronicle of what was done 
there, taken from the official records, will be valuable. 


as 


By Kisaburo Kawabe. 
Pp. 168. 


Tue Press ANv PoLirics IN JAPAN. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
This is the product of a “doctor” of the University of 
Chicago, aided by Japanese informants, and it will give the 
Occidental reader interested in international affairs, and 
especially in Japan’s intellectual and political evolution, a 
better understanding of the swift rise to power of journal- 
ism in Nippon than he can find elsewhere in books. Half a 
century ago public opinion, whether expressed in journals or 
by debate in public forums, did not exist in Japan. Now 
independent and even radical journalism flourishes in the 
empire to an extent very disturbing to the Genro, the mili- 
tarists, and the newly powerful rich. Journals keyed to the 
tastes and wishes of the rising proletariat have won large 
circulations. Democracy now challenges the dynasty, the 
rule of the military clans, and the industrial magnates. 

Apart from the distinctly technical and national phases of 
journalism, there is much in this book that is pertinent at a 
time when governments as well as journalists throughout 
the world are facing very concrete problems as to freedom 
of communication of news and the veracity or non-veracity 
of such news as is transmitted. Japan’s increasing control 
of cables in the Pacific and the perfection of her news-col- 
lecting and news-distribution agencies all figure in the solu- 
tion of American and European disputes with Japan. 
Tokyo’s censorship of news in times of peace as well as of 
war is far more drastic and nationalistic in purpose than 
many of Japan's critics really know, and it is a factor in the 
present anti-Japanese attitude of Europe’s and America’s 
leading journals. Moreover, it runs counter to the best 
Liberal sentiment in Japan and has its persistent critics 
there, including the United Journalists’ Association. 

This book is not without value as a summary of recent 
political and social changes in Japan, inasmuch the 
author weaves his tale of journalistic evolution in with the 
ups and downs of all the later ministries and the clashings 
between the newly formed parties and their various factions. 


as 


By /srael Zangwill. The Mac- 


Pp. 367. $3.00, 


THe Vorce or JERUSALEM. 
millan Co., New York City. 
Brilliant, mordant, cynical and yet sympathetic, learned 
in ancient lore and piercing in his insight into contemporary 
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politics, Zangwill re-emerges in this book from an obscurity 
dating back before the war. One gets again the old com 
pound of wit and pathos, idealism and realism, mockery and 


reverence, which characterizes “Without Prejudice” and 
“Dreamers of the Ghetto.” In this book you have his 
Apologia Sau Vita as a Jew, as a mediator between a re- 


formed Christianity and a reformed Judaism, as a cham- 
pion of Zionism for those who want it, but for none others, 
and as a fierce critic of the Palestinian State under British 
mandate which the Peace Conference begat, and which, as 
he believes, a hostile Arab host within and without Palestine 
will sooner or later destroy. 


Because this phase of the Versailles Treaty is dealt with 
unsparingly, this book would repay reading. But it has 


other attractions. In the light of rising anti-Semitism in 
Europe and the United States, it gains worth: for the Jew, 


as a Jew, here states his case against tne Christian in a 
powerful way. H. G. Wells and Gilbert K. Chesterton, not 
to mention Henry Ford, have in this man a dangerous 
polemical opponent, horribly frank and disconcerting and 


cumulative in his array of facts. But he is impartial, like 


his Hebrew forerunners among the prophets. An idealist 
to his inmost marrow, he also flays his recreant vulgar, 


commercialized, lusting fellow-Jews even more terrifically 
than he does his hypocritical, medieval, feud-perpetuating 
Christian neighbors. His passion is for a kingdom of God 
on earth. And for Jesus as the preacher of this Gospel he 
has nothing but reverence. To a similar attitude he sum- 
mons modern Jewry. Having done which he legitimately 
calls on institutional Christianity to do the same. Because 
nominally Christian nations betrayed this ideal at the Paris 
conference he is cynical; and it is difficult either to blame or 
to refute him. 


Lauzanne, 
S300, 


By 
City. 


Ntephen 


GREAT MEN AND GREAT Days. 
I). Appleton & Co., New York 


The editor of La Matin, now in the country accompanying 
M. Viviani on his special mission to the United States, first 
visited the country when Joffre and Viviani came to the 
United States to induce the United States to enter the war 
as an “associate.” Since his return to Paris, M. Lauzanne 
has used his journalistic power to serve national ends and to 
increase French prestige in international affairs. Naturally 
his contacts with Americans, both in Paris and in the United 
States, have given him knowledge that he has found useful 
in achieving his purposes; and the fact that France has 
again delegated him to act as a quasi-oflicial representative 
would seem to indicate that he gets results that please the 
forces now in power in Paris. 

This book is an effort to justify permanent inclusion in 
the Hall of Fame of France of Deleasse, the man who Pre 
pared Victory; Marshal Joffre, the Father of Victory; 
Poincare, the President of Victory; Clemenceau, the Tiger. 
and Millerand, the present President of France. M. Lau- 
zanne also ventures to interpret the Character of Woodrow 
Wilson, David Lloyd-George, Colonel FE. M. House, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He has not disclosed any depth of insight 
or any special cleverness in epithetical denunciation, save 
perhaps in calling the British Premier a “political eel.” His 
anecdotes and his quotations of the sayings of contemporary 


men are valuable, as, for instance, Foch’s analysis of 
Clemenceau as “a mixture of Victor Hugo and of Robes- 
pierre.” 


sy Coningsby Dawson. 
Pp. 163, 


This is a “contemporary portrait of central and eastern 
Europe” by a gifted British-American author with a reputa 
tion for cleverness and sympathetic insight as a war 
respondent, a writer of novels and a poet. Rumor has it 
that it is the deliberate product of an assignment given by 
Mr. Hoover, and that it is expected to serve as a propa- 
ganda document for the American Relief Committee. The 
author’s method of getting his tale across to the American 
reader is shrewd. Grewsome facts as to famine, pestilence, 
rapine, and war are narrated; but there runs through the 
tale the incessant reminder that if you had been born in 
central or eastern Europe you also would have had to live 


It Might Have Haprenep to You. I 
John Lane Co., New York City. 
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Indeed, you are reminded that if of the 
“middle class” you might have been one of the first to fall 
by the way. The intellectual wealth of the nations has 
been the first to perish. 

Mr. Dawson does not 
were victors, for, 
wholesale scale now 
forced to forgetfulness of 


in an inferno. 


his pity to the peoples who 
and starvation on the 
prevailing in Europe, he has been 
“austere self-righteousness and 
has substituted mercy for justice.” to quote his own words. 
He has watched “the overwhelming tragedy of spoliated 
childhood.” He has visited prisons crowded with youth of 
both sexes driven to theft by want and turned ulti- 
mately as moral degenerates, with a “leprous taint which 
will travel in men’s bodies down the ages—a legacy of dis- 
ease and idiocy.” 

He has seen the crowded pawnshops, the “last ports of 
eall of the proudly destitute.” He has visited maternity 
hospitals, where, for lack of supplies of clothing, the women 
go naked. He has consorted with university professors 
about to die of penury. He has seen a Poland, that for six 
Years has been “a nation of funerals.” now a “nation in 
rags.” In Warsaw he has seen a “breadline” of refugee 
Russian aristocrats, courtiers, and “intellectuals.” 

Not the least interesting chapter of this vividly written 
and emotion-stirring book is the one on “Young Germany.” 
Admitting the foolishness of much that “the free youth of 
Germany” are saying and doing, Mr. Dawson nevertheless 
believes “their attempt to break chains is the most hopeful 
sign in central Europe.” They should be shown sympathy 
by the adults and youth of the Allied Powers. It is middle- 
aged Germany that is caviling over reparations and eluding 
engagements. German youth must not be thrown back into 
the arms of reactionaries for lack of comprehension and 
sympathy. “The rejected idealist is the least forgiving 
antagonist and the free youth of Germany are a volcano of 


limit 
Witnessing death 


loose 


idealism.” 

Mr. Dawson does not hesitate to say that. up to date. the 
Versailles Treaty has caused at least as much misery as the 
four years of war, but with this difference—the heavier 
portion of the present misery is being borne by women and 
As a man who fought in the ranks, he considers 
“the slow starvation of the peace terms nothing less than 
revolting and savage.” He reports the peoples of Europe 
us saying that the peacemakers “employed the language of 
the beatitudes while really casting lots for their raiment.” 
Europe now has a dozen Alsace-Lorraines. It drives stead- 
ily toward Bolshevism. The only sign of hope on the sky is 
the league of grateful children which is being built up. 


children. 


Terence MacSwiney. FE. P. 
$2.00 net. 


PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM. By 
Dutton Co., New York City. 
The late Lord Mayor of Cork, who from this time on will 
be high on the list of the “martyrs” to the cause of [Treland’s 
political liberty, come in what form it may ultimately, was 
a man of lofty spirit, fine imagination, and more than ordi- 
nary skill as an expositor of his own thought. The chapters 
of this book that deal with the literary and dramatic phases 
of the “Sinn Fein’ movement, with literature and freedom, 
and with religion are disclosures of the mind and heart of a 
man of trained intelligence as well as of poetic feeling and 
Persons who look upon the present Irish 
of bigots, illiterate and innately 
brutal, are in gross error. This man looked upon life as a 
“divine adventure.” He was a democrat and not an im- 
perialist. Temperamentally he hated violence. His religious 
faith induced a predisposition to ways of peace. But his 
“ethics of revolt’ included use of violence when all else 
fails. Believing that British authority in Ireland is founded 
on usurpation, he denied its authority, and he buttressed his 
case, as a reader of this volume will find, on the teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, Balmez, and Suarez, great Roman 
Catholic interpreters of moral philosophy, of whom the first 
snid: “The redress to which the subjects of a tyrant have 
a just right must be sought, not by an individual, but by an 
authority temporarily constituted by the people and acting 
according to law.” 


spiritual insight. 
revolution as the work 
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Harcourt, Brace 


$1.10 by mail. 


NCONOMIC IMPERIALISM. By L. S. Woolf. 
& Co., New York City. Pp. 111. 


This is one of a series of books edited by G. Lowes Dick- 
inson, intended to create an “international mind.” It deals 
mainly with the recent history of and present outlook for 
Africa and Asia under a conception of destiny which may 
be summed up by the phrase “the Europeanization of the 
world.” The method employed by the alien rulers is not 
that of direct colonization, but rather by administrative 
control to further economic interests. 

Shrewdly and candidly this author sees and tells of the 
imperialistic process. An age of capitalism, worshiping an 
ideal of economic competition, has registered itself “inter- 
nationally” in terms of political exploitation. The result 
is hatred for the European exploiters, that ranges. geo- 
graphically from Timbuctoo to Peking—hatred that has 
only just begun to find formidable expression, but that some 
day surely will have its revenge. That is. it will, unless, 
by their handling of the mandatory system set up by the 
Versailles Treaty the powers show a new spirit. 

Mr. Woolf does not believe that there is any intention of 
the statesmen of Europe to honestly carry out either the 
letter or the spirit of article 22 of the treaty. They dare 
not because they represent nations under capitalistic domi- 
nation and wholly committed to world exploitation. 

As proof of the sincerity of the powers, when they now 
talk about acting as mandatories with a “sacred trust.” 
Mr. Woolf would like to see all property taken from China 
by the powers during the past fifty vears returned to the 
Chinese Government, and in addition the railroads and 
other economic concessions. He would have the powers ab- 
stain from financing civil war in China. Alienation of land 
to foreigners should be made illegal. Compulsory or forced 
labor should become impossible. 
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Mr. Ireland is a British-born journalist, the son of one of 
Emerson's most ardent British admirers. He came to this 
country some years ago and has held important journalistic 
and quasi-academic positions. To him the world owes an 
intimate character study of Joseph Pulitzer, and also studies 
in British colonial administration. Hence. in writing this 
book he comes to task with more than the ordinary lay- 
man’s knowledge of the science of practical politics and the 
art of government. In the by-products of the World War 
and the present general disintegration of standards of au- 
thority he sees the need of constructive thinking as to the 
form that the democracy of tomorrow is to take if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, and he deals with this problem, giving 
especial attention to the United States. For him, whether 
in a republic or a limited monarchy. the essence of liberty 
and the source of perpetuity is to be found in the representa- 
tive character of its institutions, and he is more concerned 
just now with the flank attack of “direct democracy” than 
he is with the direct attack of socialism on republicanism. 
For “delegated” legislators he has no use or trust, because, 
in his opinion, their advent in and their domination of a 
legislature gives the mediocre and inferior classes of the 
electorate rule over superior minorities. It is with the lat- 
ter element of the American population, whether viewed as 
voters or as potential expert trained administrators and 
lawmakers, that Mr. Ireland is concerned. He not only is 
urging on the United States past or passing British con- 
ceptions of the right of the few to rule, but in his de- 
fense of his thesis the latest arguments of the eugenists 
are used. If he could have his way. an effort would be 
mide to limit migration to this country to the Nordic races. 
He would decree banishment of all rhapsedic idealism in 
national policy, internal and foreign, and base conduct on 
rational processes, using the data of comparative govern- 
ment as ascertained by experts. Qualitative tests of suf- 
frage rights would take the place of automatic entry on 
such great power and privilege. In short, the world only 
can be made safe for republicanism, but not for democracy. 
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